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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


yy HE present Number commences the Fourth Volume of 
Saint George, and marks an important development 
in its history. The Journal of the Ruskin Union, 
London, has been incorporated with it, and in future 
Saint George will appear as the amalgamated Journal 
of chi Uae, and of the Ruskin Society of Birmingham. Although 
originally founded as the organ of the latter Society, this Review 
secured a sphere of national influence from the commencement, 
and has been a bond of union between the followers of the great 
teacher of righteousness, not in Great Britain only, but also in 
many of the distant places of the earth. We believe that the 
amalgamation will still further extend the influence of Saint George, 
and in recording our gratitude for the success which has attended 
its work in the past, we appeal to our readers to co-operate with 
us in developing its usefulness in all possible directions. 
We may, perhaps, fitly add here that whilst we frequently have 
;to deal with questions which are the subject of political con- 
jtroversy, yet we know nothing of party politics as such. Rather, 
we seek to draw together men of all parties, and those, too 
“(perhaps an increasing number), who would fain exclaim “a plague 
on all your parties, let us unite in doing some good for the 
3 people,” the basis of agreement being the desire to receive the 


* spiritual impetus arising from the study of the werds of John 
» Ruskin. 
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JOHN RUSKIN.* 
By the Very Rev. Francis Paget, D.D., Dean of Christ Church. 


F I thought of the trust which you have given me, the trust 
which brings me here to-night, as a personal distinction, I 
Y could hardly justify my acceptance of it; for indeed I 
NAN lack all the qualifications likeliest to merit or requite it. 


7 But I know that in making me your President you were 
thinking of Christ Church, of Mr. Ruskin’s days there, of what he 
has written about his undergraduate life with the friends he found 
within our walls, and of the place he held among our Honorary 
Students to his life’s end. So, coming among you simply as a 
representative of Christ Church, I dispense with apologies ; and that 
gladly, for they are apt to be tedious things. But though I have 
resolved to say nothing about my deficiencies, I have let them tell 
on my choice of a subject. For one who is neither a workman 
nor a critic in the field of art, nor able to speak as a student of 
political economy ; one whose knowledge of Mr. Ruskin’s works 
is incomplete, who never heard him lecture, nor mended roads or 
broke picks with him :—one who shared indeed his kindness, but 
could scarcely claim the glad honour of his friendship ;—such an 
one had better resist the temptation of thinking to say anything 
new, or venturing towards the loftiest tracts he can descry: lest 
in the one case, what he says be found more new than true; 
lest, in the other, he be caught “flying higher than he can perch.” 
So I have chosen to try to speak to you of something which I can 
trace and study in my own mind, my own experience: to wit, of 
the debt which is owed to Mr. Ruskin’s Art Teaching by a person 
such as is ordinarily called the plain or average man,—one whom 
lack of ability or leisure stays from that wider study and appreciation 


* Being the Presidential Address delivered before the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, 11th 
October, 1990. 
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FOHN RUSKIN. 


which may bring the distinctive power of the artistic mind. After 
all, the vast majority of men, to their great happiness, have to work 
fairly hard: and the help, the true, uplifting help which art can 
give them must be given and received under the conditions, mental 
and moral, of a strenuous life. And that teaching seems to me 
twice blessed which, while it points the artist with unswerving faith 
to the highest ways of excellence, is at the same time forming and 
enabling him as a minister of thoughtful joy to those who in the 
trite paths of toil and business try to do their duty: so that in his 
work they find a voice, a light which is not alien from the deeper 
currents of their own experience and the truths which they have 
found in the common life of men. Twice blessed such teaching 
seems, in what it does for artists, and in what it does for all. Yet 
surely it is but one and the same aim, one constant purpose, 
one attainment that wins the two-fold blessing. For art, I think, 
is failing somehow of its own true excellence if it cannot speak with 
some sympathy and sense of kmship to all that is strong and 
honest in the broad tide of life around it: if it is careless about 
keeping in touch with its time: if it draws itself off into the 
admiration of an inner circle, with any Pharisaic thoughts about 
“this people who knoweth not the law.” And what has struck me 
most in such fragmentary study as I have made of Mr. Ruskin’s 
teaching about art is that, whatever hard things he may have to say 
of our generation and its doings, the great principles for which he 
contends are such as should hold the highest art and the plainest 
toil close together in mutual sympathy and reverence.—Let me 
try now to sustain and illustrate this conviction by two instances 
out of the many which might, I think, be so used. 

(i.) Think then, first, of his insistence upon truthfulness as the 
absolute demand by which every artist’s work may be tried. In 
his earliest teaching he took the supremacy of that demand to be, 
as it were, his motto. He entered the field of art as a “fellow- 
helper to the truth” :—the “truth which forgives no insult, and 
endures no stain,” “which regards with the same severity the 
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lightest and the boldest violations of its law.”* In 1843 he wrote: 
“Nothing can atone for the want of truth, not the most brilliant 
imagination, the most playful fancy, the most pure feeling (sup- 
posing that feeling cou/d be pure and false at the same time) ; not 
the most exalted conception, nor the most comprehensive grasp of 
intellect, can make amends for the want of truth.” “Truth is a 
bar of comparison at which all” artists “may be examined, and 
according to the rank they take in this examination will almost 
invariably be that which, if capable of appreciating them in every 
respect, we should be just in assigning them; so strict is the 
connexion, so constant the relation, between the sum of knowledge 
and the extent of thought, between accuracy of perception and 
vividness of idea.” t 

You will remember how, throughout the first volume of the 
great work on which he was then engaged, he arraigns the ancient 
and the modern painters at that bar, and tries them by the test of 
their loyalty to truth ; the truth of tone and colour, of light and 
shade and space; the truth of sky and clouds, of plains and 
mountains and rocks, of water, in its calm and storm, of trees and 
their foliage. You will remember how at point after point he 
rests his high claim for Turner upon the ground of an unrivalled 
fidelity to truth. Let me cite but one instance, in a passage which 
seems to me to meet and check one of the commonest criticisms 
upon Turner’s work. I mean the criticism of his skies as over- 
charged with colour. Mr. Ruskin points us to the sky as it is at 
sunset. ‘I speak,” he says, ‘“‘especially of the moment before the 
sun sinks, when his light turns pure rose-colour, and when this 
light falls upon a zenith covered with countless cloud-forms of in- 
conceivable delicacy, threads and flakes of vapour, which would in 
common daylight be pure snow white, and which therefore give 
fair field to the tone of light. There is then no limit to the 
multitude, and no check to the intensity of the hues assumed. 


* The Seven Lamps of Architecture, pp. 30, 29. 
+ Modern Fainters, Vol. i., pp. 46, 47. 





JOHN RUSKIN. 


The whole sky from the zenith to the horizon becomes one 
molten, mantling sea of colour and fire; every black bar turns 
into massy gold, every ripple and wave into unsullied shadowless 
crimson, and purple, and scarlet, and colours for which there are 
no words in language, and no ideas in the mind—things which can 
only be conceived while they are visible ; the intense hollow blue of 
the upper sky melting through it all, showing here deep, and pure, 
and lightless ; there, modulated by the filmy formless body of the 
transparent vapour, till it is lost imperceptibly in its crimson and 
gold. Now there is no connexion, no one link of association or 
resemblance, between those skies and the work of any mortal hand 
but Turner’s. He alone has followed nature in these her highest 
efforts; he follows her faithfully, but far behind; follows at 
such a distance behind her intensity that the ‘ Napoleon’ and the 
*Temeraire’ would look colourless and cold if the eye came upon 
them after one of nature’s sunsets among the high clouds.’’* 

In like manner Mr. Ruskin carries on, from one field of faithful- 
ness to another, the great championship he had undertaken with a 
courage we can hardly realize, now that his paradox has become a 
commonplace ; till he is not afraid to say “there is no test of our 
acquaintance with nature so absolute and unfailing, as the degree 
of admiration we feel for Turner’s painting.” ‘In every new in- 
sight which we obtain into the works of God, in every new idea 
which we receive from His Creation, we shall find ourselves 
possessed of an interpretation and a guide to something in Turner’s 
works which we had not before understood.’ 

Yet once again you will remember his splendid rescue of the 
faculty of imagination from that poor thought and use of it which 
considers ‘that its function is one of falsehood, that its operation 
is to exhibit things as they are zot, and that in so doing it mends 
the works of God.” { Rightly understood, he teaches us, “the 


* Modern Painters, Vol i., pp. 156, 157. 
+ Modern Painters, Vol. i. pp. 405, 406. 
} Modern Painters, Vol. ii, p. 10, Cf. pp. xxiv., 204. 
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Virtue of the Imagination is its reaching, by intuition and in- 
tensity of gaze (not by reasoning, but by its authoritative opening 
and revealing power) a more essential truth than is seen at the 
surface of things.” It is that, “the base of whose authority and 
being is its perpetual thirst for truth and purpose to be true. It 
has no food, no delight, no care, no perception, except of truth ; 
it is for ever looking under masks, and burning up mists ; no fair- 
ness of form, no majesty of seeming will satisfy it; the first con- 
dition of its existence is incapability of being deceived ; and though 
it sometimes dwells upon and substantiates the fictions of fancy, 
yet its own operation is to trace to their farthest limit the true 
laws and likelihoods even of the fictitious creation.” In these 
last words (which may be helpfully compared with Charles Lamb’s 
Essay on the “Sanity of True Genius,”) he urges our thoughts 
towards the larger understanding of what truth means, the wider 
field for the exercise and recognition of truthfulness in art. We 
see that the judgement of truth is a more arduous and subtle task 
than the mere setting this by that, and saying they are alike. 
The real nature of that task, the powers and the habits it de- 
mands, the light and the principles by which it has to be wrought 
out, are themes that I must not touch. But I can see that it is 
one and the same essential excellence that he bids us ask in the 
artist’s work, one and the same abiding test by which all art is 
to be tried. As we set ourselves to watch for truth, we find it 
far higher, and deeper, and more delicate, and more majestic than 
we thought; it has the mysteriousness of that which is spiritual, 
and only the patient and the pure in heart may see it; since, as 
Mr. Ruskin tells us, “the truth of nature is a part of the truth of 
God, to him who does not search it out, darkness, as it is to him 
who does infinity.”* But we must go on seeking it, and if we 
are also trying to be pure and patient we may at all events be sure 
that we are in the way towards it; and by the best we can discern, 
surmise, or hope of it, in all the spheres of its self-disclosing, by 


* Modern Painters, vol. i., p. 50+ 
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the highest truth our hearts attest when we are truest to ourselves, 
we are bidden to try the work of art. 

And this is a bidding which clearly binds together the study of 
art and the duties of ordinary life. We are pointed to a canon of 
judgement, which, whatever pains are needed to ascertain and 
grasp and use it, is available in all we have to judge and deal with. 
Simplicity in perceiving and reporting what is true is a rare attain- 
ment: it has been said that there are many people who say they 
believe what they see, when really they see what they believe: and 
many who would not, for the world, tell a lie, and could not, for 
the world, tell the truth. Few of us perhaps are clean escaped 
from all tending towards some such moral or intellectual obliquity 
as lies behind those ingenuous but unfortunate failures in veracity : 
and all may be the stronger and the safer for any study which lifts 
high the standard, and insists upon the need of accuracy in obser- 
vation and in expression. But chiefly I ask you to consider the 
special aptness with which this teaching about art comes into a 
busy life: the teaching I mean which gathers up all deference and 
care to concentrate it upon truthfulness as the supreme, essential 
note of excellence. What puzzles the plain man in matters of art 
is being called on to admire what he does not think beautiful. 
Now it is probably necessary and wholesome for us all to be thus 
puzzled ; for most of us are not by nature perfect judges of beauty, 
or, perhaps, of anything else : the cultivation of taste, through “the 
right mingling of faith in authority with openness of heart,” * the 
right distrustfulness and the right trustfulness of one’s self, is a 
real and difficult and complex and life-long process. Doubtless, 
whatever power of just appreciation each one of us may have has 
been gained, in part at least, by learning to see excellence where at 
first we saw none: by putting ourselves to school with those who 
were better judges than ourselves: and our hope of gaining more 
lies in the same way. It is indeed a delicate business, not without 
peril, this bringing ourselves to admire rightly, and to enjoy what 


* Modern Painters. vol. ii, p. 23. 
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at first puzzled or even irritated us: yet it is a constant element, 
I think, in the cultivation of taste. I cannot try to speak of it 
duly. All I would now say, is that the vital thing for us to be sure 
of in such a process is this, that the ruling, guiding principle of it 
be one that has an absolute right to our deference, and a sure 
reward for our loyalty and self-submission. We can afford, even 
those of us who are hardest worked, to give some time and trouble 
to learning to like what at first we disliked, if what we so learn to 
like is truer than what used to please us. We cannot afford it if 
the work we teach ourselves to enjoy is chiefly remarkable for its 
consummate accordance with a prevalent fashion, or for its bold 
isolation of what would be an aspect of truth if it were not isolated, 
or for its mastery of a popular knack, or even for the rare degree 
of technical power which is shown in it. I do not say, I have no 
right to say, that none of these modes of pre-eminence is worth 
attention and study: but I do venture to say that if, in the margin 
of rest and the moments of leisure in a busy life, we try to culti- 
vate the sense of beauty, we want something deeper and wider and 
more trustworthy to direct our course, as the standard, the principle 
of that right liking and disliking which we set ourselves to learn. 
It may be worth some pains to disengage and estimate the fragment 
of abiding beauty in a passing fashion, the element of reality in a 
prevalent affectation, the partial truth which is strong even in its 
over-statement. But 1 doubt whether these are the best ways in 
which to use the little time that most of us can give to the study 
of art and the cultivation of taste. Surely we shall do better, we 
shall gain more, if we set our effort, steady and whole-hearted, to 
discover and enjoy more simply, more worthily, more thankfully 
what is best according to that standard which has no variation, the 
standard of pure truth: if that which decreasingly puzzles and 
increasingly delights us is a fidelity which at first we failed to 
recognise: if our advancing appreciation be moving on. and turn- 
ing not as it goes, to rejoice in ever deeper visions of the truth. 


The growth of such appreciation is not quick or easy: but it is 
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secure and real, it enriches and strengthens a man’s life at its very 
centre: and from that centre it acts upon all else: for, as I have 
said, there is nothing worth doing which we shall not do the better 
for learning better to discern and prize the truth. And I doubt 
whether any teacher in the field of art will do more to guide us in 
that way of advance, to embolden us in the concentration, the dis- 
regard of side issues which it demands, to encourage us when it is 
steep, refresh us when it seems long, rejoice with us in its reward- 
ing, than Mr. Ruskin will. No one, I think, will make surer in 
hearts the supremacy of truth: no one will write deeper on our 
minds that ancient rule of all right judgement :— 


“When all treasures are tried, truth is the best.’’* 


(ii.) The second characteristic which seems to me to bear Mr. 
Ruskin’s teaching straight to the heart and life of those who have 
to work hard in the common stress of the world, is the frankness 
and constancy and courage with which he faces the whole breadth 
of man’s experience, the shadows no less than the brightness, 
the ruggedness and sternness, the sorrows and disasters and dis- 
appointments, no less than the scenes of glory and repose and joy. 
“] hear it said of me,” he wrote in 1860, “that I am hopeless.” t 
It was a shallow, foolish thing to say; for there is no disloyalty to 
hope in recognising the dark places of human life; those “ that 
call evil good, and good evil, that put darkness for light and light 
for darkness,” ¢ they are the real antagonists of hope. Whether, 
in his general view of life its darker aspects told unduly, I can 
hardly judge; but, so far as I can judge, they never hindered him 
from understanding happiness, they never brought him near to the 
faithlessness of the cynic or to any acquiescence in what is wrong. 
And in his teaching about art, his full recognition of the sadder, 
sterner side of things had, I think, a special virtue, in that it kept 
him utterly aloof from all that is frivolous, or sensual, or affected. 

* The Vision of William, concerning Piers the Plowman. Passus i., line 85. 


+ Modern Painters, Vol v., p. 354. 
} Isaiah v., 20. 
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And so the beauty which he would have us see and take delight 
in is such as will not fail to delight us even at those times 


“In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world,”* 


is telling on us. I have heard of people reproaching nature with 
hard-heartedness, and speaking as though there were something in 
the bright moments of her beauty or splendour which jarred on 
human sorrow. I cannot enter into any such reproach ; I know 
no sorrow or anxiety which I would not rather bear on a bright 
day than on a dull one, with a west wind than with an east, 
in Switzerland than in Harley Street, or, if I may mention it, 
Snow Hill Station ; and the lesser troubles of life have seemed to 
me still less when I have been looking for instance at a picture 
that has caught something of 


“The incomparable pomp of eve ; ”t 


so that I can understand what an Archbishop, I believe, once said 
of a landscape by Vicat Cole ; that it put him into a frame of mind 
so cheerful and serene that the youngest curate might safely trifle 
with him. But I think I should not find much comfort, if I were 
heavy hearted or overworked, in a picture of a Dutch interior, with 
louts who had already drunk too much, drinking still more ; or 
even in the most laborious representation of a dentist drawing 
a tooth; and what I could not stand would be a painting of a 
Pierrot thrumming on a guitar to an audience for whom the 
performance was obviously adequate; or of a shepherd, whose 
attire would incapacitate him for a day’s work if ever he had man- 
hood enough to desire it, wooing a lady as clearly vain and witless 
as himself. Surely it is a just sense of what life is, and what men 
need, that keeps the tenor of Mr. Ruskin’s teaching right aloof 
from all this coarse or frivolous misuse of art. He had seen that 


* Wordsworth, Lines composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey, 38—40. 
t R.'L. Stevenson, Underwoods. 
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if aman works hard and tries to do his duty and to hold an honest, 
helpful course among his fellow-men, the habit of his mind and 
heart will crave in art a beauty that is not alien from serious 
thoughts, a happiness that he can carry into scenes of suffering and 
hardship. And such is the happiness and the beauty men may 
find in nature and in such pictures as tell of nature with faithful- 
ness and love and reverence. Natural beauty in its simplest glad- 
ness seems to me sometimes like the kind smile upon the face of 
one who has borne nobly the discipline of toil or suffering; one 
who, in a phrase I heard long since and recall with gratitude, is 
happy in having learnt wisdom and never lost love. There may 
be no cloud in the sky, no scar or blemish in the scene; yet there 
is something that keeps the gaiety from ever jarring on the hidden 
sorrows of men; there is a sense of unforgotten depths, and ever- 
present greatness and solemnity. It is to such beauty, and to the 
unwearied, humble study, the truthful rendering of it, that Mr. 
Ruskin points us; and as he so teaches us, it is, I think, with a 
constant thought of all that human life, for thoughtful and true- 
hearted men, must mean. That two-fold understanding of the 
answering greatness, the correspondent undertones of pathos, deep 
calling unto deep, in nature and in life, seems ever emerging 
through his teaching, even where it is not consciously expressed. 
Perhaps we best appreciate it as we trace the pervading, un- 
conscious tokens of its presence; but J] cannot forbear to recall to 
you a few of the passages in which it comes into deliberate utter- 
ance. Think first (though it be not perfectly germane) of that 
sentence in the Seven Lamps; ‘‘as the great poem and great fiction 
generally affect us most by the majesty of their masses of shade, 
and cannot take hold upon us if they affect a continuance of lyric 
sprightliness, but must often be serious, and sometimes melancholy, 
else they do not express the truth of this wild world of ours; so 
there must be, in this magnificently human art of Architecture, 
some equivalent expression for the trouble and wrath of life, for 
its sorrow and its mystery; and this it can only give by depth or 
II 
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diffusion of gloom, by the frown upon its front, and the shadow 
of its recess.”* Think again, for contrast, how the same thought 
appears as he marks the distinctive charm of certain Alpine 
flowers. ‘‘ The first time that I saw the Soldanella Alpina, it was 
growing, of magnificent size, on a sunny Alpine pasture, among 
bleating of sheep and lowing of cattle, associated with a profusion 
of Geum Montanum and Ranunculus Pyrenceus. I noticed it only 
because new to me, nor perceived any peculiar beauty in its cloven 
flower. Some days after, I found it alone, among the rack of the 
higher clouds, and howling of glacier winds; piercing through an 
edge of avalanche, which, in its retiring, had left the new ground 
brown and lifeless, and as if burned by recent fire; the plant was 
poor and feeble, and seemingly exhausted with its efforts, but it 
was then that I comprehended its ideal character, and saw its noble 
function and order of glory among the constellations of the earth. 
The Ranunculus Glacialis might perhaps by cultivation be blanched 
from its wan and corpse-like paleness to purer white, and won 
to more branched and lofty development of its ragged leaves. 
But the ideal of the plant is to be found only in the last loose 
stones of the moraine, alone there; wet with the cold, unkindly 
drip of the glacier water, and trembling as the loose and steep dust 
to which it clings yields ever and anon, and shudders and crumbles 
away from about its root. 

“And if it be asked how this conception of the utmost beauty 
of ideal form is consistent with what we formerly argued respect- 
ing the pleasantness of the appearance of felicity in the Creature, 
let it be observed and ever held, that the right and true happiness 
of every Creature is in this very discharge of its function, and in 
those efforts by which its strength and inherent energy are developed ; 
and that the repose of which we also spoke as necessary to all 
beauty, is repose not of inaction, nor of luxury, nor of irresolution, 
but the repose of magnificent energy and being : in action, the calm- 
ness of trust and determination; in rest the consciousness of duty 


* The Seven Lamps of Architecture, p. 85. 
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accomplished and of victory won; and this repose and felicity can 
take place as well in the midst of trial and tempest, as beside the 
waters of comfort.” * I must not stay to quote those wonderful 
words, well to be matched with these, in which he speaks of the 
deeper pathos and the deeper shadows in the highlands, and the 
English hills: T or of all that touches a like thought in what he 
tells of Turner’s boyhood. { But let me, ere I end, recall to you 
just one more passage, showing where in another sphere, the same 
strong link between the facts of human life and the true work of 
art is traced: there are portraits by Rembrandt, that I wish were 
here for you to look at as I read the words :—‘ We have not to 
banish from the ideal countenance the evidences of sorrow, nor of 
past suffering, nor even of past and conquered sin, but only the 
immediate operation of any evil, or the immediate coldness or 
hollowness of any good emotion. And hence in that contest 
before noted, between the body and the soul, we may often have 
to indicate the body as far conquered and outworn, and with signs 
of hard struggle and bitter pain upon it: and yet without ever 
diminishing the purity of its ideal.” | 

Here surely speaks to us a teacher apt for those who have to 
work, and to work hard, in the world as it is. The beauty for 
which he will make us watchful is no forced, exotic charm of an 
unreal life: it is the beauty with which God arrays what rightly 
bears its part in this broad scene of toil and trial: the truths which 
he will fasten in our hearts may help us to find more to be thankful 
for than as yet, perhaps, we are aware of as we go about our daily 
tasks : and in the hours of leisure he will train us to delight in the 
disclosure of high thoughts that may come back to make us glad 
and gentle in the day’s full stress. The judgement and the love 
of beauty we may learn from him, can never dwell with pride or 
scornfulness or luxury: but he will lead us into sympathy with all 

* Modern Painters, vol. ii, pp. 104, 105. 
+ Modern Painters, vol. v, pp. 210, 213. 


] Ibid, pp. 298, 302. 
|| Modern Painters, vol. ii, p. 115. 
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who labour and are heavy-laden, with all that are desolate and 
oppressed. And as, in vision or reflection, we — in what he 
teaches us to see and love, we shall run no risk of growing listless 


or half-hearted or impatient in the plain work we have to do: for 
we shall recognize the dignity of all real work, all faithful patience, 
in a world where beauty is mingled with the mystery of pain, and 
wrought out through the long effort of unshaken loyalty to truth, 
and fortitude for the truth’s sake. 





RUSKIN AT OXFORD. 
By the Very Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D., F.S.A., Dean of Durham. 


1. RUSKIN AS AN UNDERGRADUATE (1837-1841), 


PLS W(SLBOUT twenty years ago I was asked to dine at the 
Wie A V7) Deanery in Christ Church. On sitting down at table, 
aN ve | found, to my great gratification, that on Mrs. 
L\ GN y) Liddell’s right hand sat Lord Selborne, and on her 
“left Mr. Gladstone, so that they could talk across the 

table. Mrs. Liddell, an admirable hostess, could promote good con- 
versation, and listened with goodwill and sympathy. Happily, I 
sat near enough to hear what they said. When the conversatiun 
drifted to the changes lately introduced into College, I pricked up 
my ears; for Mr. Gladstone, with all the fervour of his strange 
Toryism, was launching out into a warm denunciation of these 
measures of reform, much to Mrs. Liddell’s amusement and 
gratification ; while Lord Selborne, across the table, tried to hold 
a brief for the newer state of things. It was a curious and, to our 
critical Oxford ears, a delightful spectacle—the Liberal Prime 
Minister, lamenting over the lost old ways, while the ex-Lord 
Chancellor defended these tremendous changes. It was as if all 
Oxford were rocking to her foundations; for the resolution 
discussed was the order lately issued by the Dean, that in future 
all distinctive differences of dress, and all differences of fees, for 
Noblemen, Gentlemen Commoners, or Servitors, should cease, and 
that Undergraduates should be of two classes only, Scholars, 
wearing their comely gown, and Commoners, condemned to that 
sorry garment which all Undergraduates naturally despise. The 
great lawyer mildly defended this move; and was with characteris- 
tic vehemence opposed by the statesman. He held that the 
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distinctions of the outer world should have their echo in Oxford ; 
that it was a lesson in the structure of Society ; that it protected 
poor men from the temptations to high expenditure; he uncon- 
sciously repeated William Sewell’s dictum from Radley, that ‘a 
public school ought to be a microcosm of the State; a dogma 
which that old Platonist tried to illustrate by a very funny scheme 
of Gentlemen Commoners in his own School. On the other hand 
Lord Selborne gently pleaded the far nobler principle, that a 
University was a Republic of Letters, and that the world’s 
distinctions would but confuse, and should as far as possible be 
effaced in such a community: he did not argue; for argument 
would have been out place at the table; but let himself be over- 
borne by Mr. Gladstone’s eager eloquence. The talk, dinner- 
fashion, drifted away, and left us puzzled and amused. It is 
interesting to note that Ruskin himself, speaking of these changes, 
shewed that he was in full sympathy with Mr. Gladstone. ‘It 
had never dawned on my father’s mind that there were two, fashion- 
able and unfashionable, orders, or castes, of undergraduate life at 
Christ Church, one of these being called Gentlemen Commoners, 
the others Commoners; and that these last seemed to occupy an 
almost bisectional point between the Gentlemen Commoners and 
the Servitors. All these ‘invidious’ distinctions are now done 
away with in our Reformed University. Nobody sets up for the 
special rank of a gentleman, but nobody will be set down as a 
commoner ; and though, of all people, anybody will beg or canvass 
for a place for their children in a charity school, everybody would 
be furious at the thought of his son’s wearing at college the gown 
of a Servitor.” So he speaks in his Preterita,* as to which work 
of vast interest and beauty, a true successor, in a latter age and 
tone, to Gothe’s Wahrheit und Dichtung, Mr. Ruskin once said 
to me at Brantwood that he was very sorry that he wrote it when 
he did; “for if,” said he, “I were to write it now, it would be 
very different.’ He did not go on to say how his notions had 


* Praterita, i, 10, pp. 285—289. 
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altered ; or how it could be improved; in truth he was failing in 
strength, and past all writing at the time. It shows how one may 
repent of one’s best work, and feel that it lacks that divine some- 
thing, which one recognises in the best writing: and so we repent 
for having said our best sayings or for writing our purest English, 
and for having endowed the world with treasures. 

But, you will say, what are the bearings of this tale? It is this: 
it was strange that Mr. Gladstone in making his case for these dis- 
tinctions, and defending the old order of things, which emphasised 
classes far more than the outer world did, actually omitted the one 
argument which Ruskin had seen and understood, namely, that 
the velvet cap and silk gown of a Gentleman Commoner might 
sometimes be valuable as a protection to persons of original 
character, and not of the ordinary Undergraduate form, persons 
who in the rough and tumble of School and College would have 
fared badly, and might have had all the sensitive beauty of their 
natures marred by the philistine ignorance and rudeness of the 
better classes. It may be too much to say, still, I feel fairly sure, 
that had Ruskin entered among the two hundred Commoners, and 
not among the twenty or so Gentlemen Commoners, we should 
have been permanent losers. He needed some sunshine to coax 
out his gifts : the first flower of his genius might have been checked, 
if his angles had been rubbed down, as Tennyson has it, “in 
yonder social mill,” his bright thought, and the nobility of his 
character, might have withered away, under the cutting blasts of 
stupid criticism. As it was, his father’s ignorance of Oxford, and his 
anxiety to do the best he could for his only boy, a boy so clever, 
affectionate, dutiful, so full of promise, led him to blunder into the 
right thing, for his good and our gain. 

For what was he in 1837, when he went up to Oxford? * In 
the first place, you must remember that he knew nothing of that 
vestibule of University life, the public school. He brought 


* His actual Matriculation dates from zoth October, 1836, but he did not go into residence till 
the January following. 
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thither no school friends, a vast difficulty for a shy lad; he knew 
nothing of those ancient traditions which weld school and college 
together so closely, that critics declare that the University is nothing 
but school over again. For Ruskin, however, this very lack turned 
out well: the University became a real teacher to him, a new 
experience, a true “Alma Mater:” it opened a brilliant world 
before him. In these four years everything changed, and life was 
beautifully enlarged. As he says, * ‘the velvet and silk made a 
difference, not to my mother only, but to me”! And in his en- 
thusiasm for such small distinctions he declares that “none but 
duchesses should wear diamonds, that lords should be known from 
common people by their stars, a quarter of a mile off; that every 
peasant girl should boast her county by some dainty cap or bodice; 
and that in the towns a vintner should be known from a fishmonger 
by the cut of his jerkin.” Well ;—if so, Ruskin would never have 
been a Gentleman Commoner, and his enthusiasm would have 
exploded himself! The vintner’s son, for that was what he really 
was en gros, could never have worn velvet and silk. 

Ruskin then came up to Oxford almost without a friend; he 
knew no school lore, hardly had his grammar in orthodox fashion ; 
yet more, he was helplessly defective in the important science of 
games. Games in 1837 were not what they have since become ; 
yet the camaraderie of the playing-field, mother of many whole- 
some friendships, a stage for mimic play of life, existed already. 
Of all this he was shockingly ignorant and indifferent ; I think his 
position was all but hopeless. Lastly, in the midst of a very 
aristocratic group of lads, how could he, with his relations in trade, 
large or small; with his baker-cousins and all the rest of it, hold 
his own, and take his proper part in the daily life of Christ Church? 
Again, how would his undergraduate friends tolerate the fearful 
fact that his mother came up to keep terms with him! living in a 
lodging in High Street, watching over his health, and expecting a 
dutiful visit from him every evening! Everything seemed against 


* Praterita i, p 285. 
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him. Still, somehow he did make his way. The truth is that 
Christ Church in temper is very like the House of Commons; a 
man, however plain of origin, however humble in worth, is al- 
ways tolerated and listened to with respect, if he is sincere, honest, 
and ‘‘knows his subject ;”” so the Christ Church Gentlemen Com- 
moners accepted Ruskin readily enough, because they found that 
the boy was full of ingenious and really genuine thought, and that 
he had travelled widely, and had profited by his travels; they saw 
that he was in essentials a true gentleman. He was also fortunate 
in meeting on his first appearance at “the Long Table” in Hall, 
a pleasant young fellow, Mr. Strangeways, with whom he had been 
detained at the Grimsel in a storm, and who had been interested in 
his clever drawing of rocks and snow. 

We must let him give us his own account of his début in 
College.—From his Preterita, Vol. i, pp. 298, 299. 


“As time went on, the aspect of my College Hall to me 
meant little more than the fear and shame of those examination days 
(i.e., the Terminal Collections); but even in the first surprise and 
sublimity of finding myself dining there, were many reasons for the 
qualification of my pleasure. The change from our front parlour at 
Herne Hill, some 15 feet by 18, and meat and pudding with my mother 
and Mary, to a Hall about as big as the Nave of Canterbury Cathedral, 
with its extremity lost in mist, its roof in darkness, and its company, 
an innumerable, immeasurable, vision of vanishing perspective, was in 
itself more appalling to me than appetizing; but also from first to 
last, I had the clownish feeling of having no business there. 

In the Cathedral, however born or bred, I felt myself present by 
as good a right as its Bishop—nay, that in some of its lessons and uses, 
the building was less his than mine. But at table, with this learned 
and lordly perspective of guests, and state of worldly service, I had 
nothing to do; my own proper style of dining was for ever, I felt, 
divided from this impassably. With baked potatoes under the mutton, 
just out of the oven, in the little parlour off the shop in Market 
Street, or beside a gipsy’s kettle on Addington Hill (not that I had 
ever been beside a gipsy’s kettle, but often wanted to be); or with 
oat-cake and butter—for I was always a gourmand—in a Scotch 
shepherd’s cottage, to be divided with his collie, I was myself and in 
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my place; but at the Gentlemen Commoners’ table, in Cardinal 
Wolsey’s dining-room, I was, in all sorts of ways at once, less than 
myself, and in all sorts of wrong places at once, out of my place.” 


And he adds just below, speaking of the Society to which he 
had just been added: ‘I had been received as a good-humoured 
and inoffensive little cur, contemptuously, yet kindly, among the 
the dogs of race at the table.” 

And this view of himself is just what they felt. I have seen a 
letter written by Mr. Hughes Hughes, who was a contemporary 
of Mr. Ruskin at Christ Church, in which he briefly says of him 
that ‘“‘at this time (undergraduate’s days) Ruskin was only famous 
as a sort of Suit, and not a genius.” And Mr. Aubrey Vere de 
Vere says of him, on the publication of Vol. i., of Modern Painters. 

“Tam told that the author’s name is Ruskin and that he was 
considered at College as an odd sort of man who would never do 
anything.” 

And thus his Oxford life began, not unhappily; the Christ 
Church men, of that day and after, being, as he says, “con- 
temptuous yet kindly” towards a man of gifts. I have known 
more than one, who ought not to have escaped so well, and would 
not, but for the gilding of the position, who have been able to hold 
their own. On the other hand Christ Church was less tolerant 
than the House of Commons in some things; we could not stand 
a mean fellow, who lacked manliness and straightforwardness ; for 
such we had our “Scala Gemonia”’ ready in the sacred ‘‘ Mercury,” 
whose waters received such offenders at dead of night. 

And by his innocence and harmless vanity, Mr. Ruskin must 
have tried them badly. He tells us his adventure over a Saturday 
Essay, which to a Christ Church man of the old world is very 
graphic. In our day (an excellent usage which had become bad 
with that exceeding badness which marks the corruptio optimi, and 
was abolished by Dean Liddell) the Censor of Rhetoric posted 
in Hall every Saturday the subject for next week’s essay, which all 


* Collingwood’s Ruskin, p. 94. 
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Undergraduates had to send in to them in the week. From these 
the best was selected to be read out on the next Saturday, when 
the whole College met in Hall.* 

These essays were a mere mock. Randall, the great hosier of the 
High, whoafterwards retired on a good fortune, or “Cicero” Cook, 
the learned scout of Christ Church, used to undertake, for a con- 
sideration, to compose the views of the haughty Undergraduate on 
the weekly subject, andthe young man condescended to sign the 
same, and poke it into the Tutor’s oak box; for this 2/6 or in 
rare cases §/— was paid. The others aimed at filling their regula- 
tion three pages with few words, long and well spread out ; and we 
all came to regard the whole thing as a useless nuisance. Ruskin, 
however, at first took his new life and his new duties very 
seriously: and having plenty to say about everything, and being 
ambitious and eager for literary writing, set himself to make care- 
ful papers. ‘I wrote my weekly essay with all the sagacity and 
eloquence I possessed,” he writes in Preterita. No wonder 
that ere long the message came that his essay was to be read in Hall, 
a most unheard-of incident, for which tradition had no remedy: 
that a Gentleman Commoner should read in Hall! They made 
some lively protest when they heard, as one sees from a letter 
printed by Mr. Collingwood. 

“Going out (from the Sub-Dean’s house) I met Strangways, 
‘So you’re going to “read out”’ to-day, Ruskin! Do go it ata 
good rate, my good fellow.’ Wenta little further and met March, 
‘Mind you stand on the top of the desk, Ruskin, Gentlemen 
Commoners never stand on the steps.’ I asked him whether it 
would look more dignified to stand head or heels uppermost? He 
advised heels. Then I met Dysart, ‘We must have a grand 
supper after this, Ruskin, Gentlemen Commoners always have a 
flare-up after reading their essays.’ I told him I supposed he 
wanted to poison my rum and water.” On the Saturday the whole 

* Gentlemen Commoners’ Essays were looked at by the sub-Dean, who acted as Censor for that 
august body under the Dean. 
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company seated on their benches sat through the ordeal without 
shrinking, and with well-bred indifference. The order felt itself 
in danger ; still, if the thing was short it might be endured, re- 
monstrance following after. But Ruskin’s essay was not short; 
he developed it carefully, and read it with due emphasis, astonish- 
ment giving place to wrath in the gilded audience. And when 
the poor lad ended, and walked out with his fellows ;—well, you 
shall hear it in his words. (Preterita, p. 301). 


“Serenely, and on good grounds, confident in my powers of reading 
rightly, and with a decent gravity which I felt to be becoming on this 
my first occasion of public distinction, I read my essay, I have reason 
to believe, not ungracefully; and descended from the rostrum to 
receive, as I doubted not, the thanks of the Gentlemen Commoners 
for this creditable presentment of the wisdom of that body. But poor 
Clara after her first ball, receiving her cousin’s compliments in the cloak- 
room, was less surprised than I by my welcome from my cousins of the 
long-table. Not in envy truly, but in fiery disdain, cruel in expres- 
sion through every form and manner of English language, from the 
Olympian sarcasm of Charteris to the level-delivered volley of Grimston, 
they explained to me that I had committed grossest /ése-majesté against 
the order of Gentlemen Commoners ; that no Gentleman Commoner’s 
essay ought ever to contain more than twelve lines, with four words 
in each; and that even indulging in my folly and conceit, and want of 
savoir-faire, the impropriety of writing an essay with any meaning in it, 
like vulgar Students, the thoughtlessness and audacity of writing one 
that would take at least a quarter of an hour to read, and then reading 
it all, might for this once be forgiven to such a green-horn; but that 
Coventry was not the name of the place I should be sent to, if ever I 
did such a thing again.” 


I think they behaved beautifully, considering: he was let off 
very easily. 

In many ways in these young freshman days, he was saved by 
his simplicity, good nature, total freedom from vulgarity ; while 
his quick intelligence, his quasi-philosophic way of bearing re- 
proofs and laughter, and his unfailing amiability of temper, carried 
him through. But the characteristic which helped him most was 
his command of an excellent and even curious sherry wine, coupled 
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as it was with obvious and pleasing hospitality ; he loved to dis- 
pense his good things. 

They also found that he could keep his head, and was good 
company ; at the “initiation wine,” which every new Gentleman 
Commoner had to undergo early in his time, “ Curious glances 
were directed to me under the ordeal of the necessary toasts—but 
it had not occurred to the hospitality of my entertainers that I 
probably knew as much about wine as they did. When we broke 
up at the small hours, I helped to carry the son of the head of 
my College downstairs, and walked across Peckwater to my own 
rooms, deliberating, as I went, whether there was any immediately 
practicable trigonometrical method of determining whether I was 
walking straight towards the lamp over the door.”* In all which 
you see the pleasure with which an old man recalls his little boyish 
triumphs—so proud that he could “keep his head,” while the 
stalwart Gaisford had to be helped home. 

Christ Church was then, and still was, when I, only five years 
after the close of Mr. Ruskin’s Oxford days, went up to College, 
a nest of little cliques of friends. It was not, like smaller Colleges, 
a general community, nor a mere aggregation of clubs ; it was a 
place in which, if a man happily got into a congenial set, his four 
years were the happiest and best of his life ; but if, through acci- 
dent or by foolishness, he dropped into an idle or vicious lot, his 
life was marred. I have known shy or stupid men who never 
made entry into any set, and who hardly made half-a-dozen ac- 
quaintances in their Undergraduate age. Ruskin, in this respect, 
was very fortunate ; he had two sets of chances. There were 
always real good men among the Gentlemen Commoners, though 
the most of them were an idle lot, dressing, loafing, gambling, 
through the divinest years of their life ; others of a good courage, 
of good nature, and good breeding, who have been afterwards 
very helpful to their country: all these, on the one hand, did 
Ruskin a power of good, by rubbing off rust and innocent juven- 

* Praterita i, p. 320. 
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ilities. Still out of these he did not make his intimate friends ; 
it was the other chance that he happily seized; they ‘set his 
head straight for life” ; these were a cultivated group of scholars 
and students, the antipodes of the exclusive Gentlemen Com- 
moners. Yet they were men of good family also—Liddell, nephew 
of Lord Ravensworth, Acland, son of the sturdy old Devonshire 
Baronet, and so on. The point of connexion, electric and 
inspiring, was the pencil, which they all used well; and with 
it went the power of these young men to discern the germs in 
Ruskin of great gifts, and to encourage the tender flower to bud 
and blossom. The English world has much to thank Christ Church 
for : she has educated many of the Statesmen who have made their 
mark for the chief part of the Nineteenth Century ; her men of 
learning and devotion have altered the complexion of English 
thought. Among these, so far as Ruskin’s influence goes, Liddell, 
Acland, Charles Newton, and Osborne Gordon, deserve an especial 
— Art is a new thing since Ruskin has spoken ; and 

conomics will also ere long learn the lesson he has taught us, 
his splendid service in wedding economics with morals, too shame- 
fully divided before, and so making room for a nobler form of 
social life, to which our best workers are awaking, as they become 
aware of a newer, fuller, and more wholesome existence. Ruskin’s 
voice has had splendid influence already among you, men of Bir- 
mingham : the old bad economy of “ making one’s pile,” of the 
ethics of the screw, is giving place to the nobler principles of 
combined labour already seen in operation in Bournville hard 
by, and destined, if not marred by the forces of stupid selfishness 
from without, to recreate the “ merry England” of our happier 
dreams. 

Of Ruskin’s friends I will put Sir Henry Acland first. “ Fortun- 
ately for me,” he says, “beyond all words, fortunately—Henry 
Acland, by about a year and a half my senior, chose me ; saw what 
helpless possibilities were in me, and took me affectionately in 
hand. His rooms, next to the gate on the north side of Canterbury, 
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were within fifty yards of mine, and became to me the only place 
where I was happy. He quietly showed me the manner of life of 
English youth of good sense, good family, and enlarged educa- 
tion; we both of us already lived in elements far external to the 
College Quadrangle. He told me of the Plains of Troy; a year 
or two afterwards I showed him, on his marriage-journey, the 
path up the Montanvert; and the friendship between us has never 
changed, but by deepening, to this day.”* 

Sir Henry was a capital draughtsman, and a man of large out- 
look, and grasp of mind. His sympathetic friendship was as the 
life blood of Ruskin’s later and more important growth; though 
perhaps Acland never quite out-lived the quasi-paternal position 
he had assumed towards the quiet sensitive lad in 1837. He was 
fatherly, kindly, cultivated. He enlarged Ruskin’s little scholar- 
ship, by taking it out of the grammar-grooves, and giving him 
glimpses of the life of antiquity ; the Plains of Troy made Homer 
vivid to the boy. The group was one of scholars who were also 
artists; their friendship did for his character generally, what 
Turner’s illustrations of Rogers’ Italy did for his artistic faculty. 

And the others helped too, thus, Charles Newton, who was 
afterwards one of the chief men of the British Museum, much 
helped him, by wakening the power of observation in classical 
antiquities, and the study of the principles of architecture. And 
his highest praise is reserved for Henry Liddell, Olympian figure 
among men; whose very nobility of soul kindled vast enthusiasm 
in Ruskin’s greener life. After sketching with a firm hand the two 
tutors who were his chief teachers (in theory at least) Kynaston, 
afterwards master of St. Paul’s School, and “Old Hussey,” dryest 
of men, “most censorious of censors, a Christ Church Gorgon or 
Erinnys, whose passing cast a shadow on the air, as well as on 
the gravel,” he proceeds to describe Liddell, the late Dean, as “a 
tutor out of my sphere, who reached my ideal, but disappointed 

* Praterita, Vol. i., p. 303, 304+ 
+ Praterita, Vol. i, p. 309. 
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my hope, as perhaps his own, since; a man sorrowfully under the 
dominion of the Greek ’Avéyen. He was, and is, one of the rarest 
types of nobly-presenced Englishmen, but I fancy it was his adverse 
star that made him an Englishman at all—the prosaic and practical 
element in him having prevailed over the sensitive one.” This is 
a fine intuition as to a man of noble nature whom we all revered. 
There never was a man so capable of making a splendid mark on 
classic art and learning, and on the severe surface of rigid good taste. 
No man have I ever known was so well-equipped with learning 
and capacity ; none with so brave a grasp, so fair a judgment, so 
tolerant a spirit; none who ever so serenely bore with the im- 
patiences, follies, impertinences of the young men, and resented 
none, forgot them all. Liddell was like a noble ship under reefed 
sail in a stormy sea; he came through the waves with imposing 
speed and movement, fearing not the dints and breakages of the 
tempest, always sure of his end. Still, had he determined to press 
on with his higher gifts in Art or Letters, he might have left be- 
hind him a great reputation as a critical scholar ; but he gave him- 
self to the advance of Christ Church, and has left a permanent mark 
On our ancient walls, fulfilling perhaps a narrow, but always a right 
ambition. Shy and difficult of access he was ; so that Ruskin could 
only admire him from afar ; still, one may believe that so stately 
an example of high character and unselfish aims worked good on 
the lad’s character,even though he may humbly write. ‘I suppose 
he did not see enough in me to make him take much trouble with 
me ; and what was much more serious, he saw not enough in him- 
self to take trouble, in that field, with himself.”’* 

Ruskin also names as one of his most helpful friends, that 
most characteristic of dignitaries, Dr. Buckland, the geologist, 
father of the still more eccentric and loveable Frank Buckland, our 
college comrade, whom we loved even better than we loved his 
bear, and who, in the end, gave his life for his fishes. What a 
characteristic remark it was, with which he ended his life: “I 


* Praterita, Vol. i, p. 312. 
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suppose I shall see many strange creatures there.” Buckland, who 
was afterwards Dean of Westminster, encouraged Ruskin to draw 
rocks carefully ; some of his drawings are still to be seen in the 
Oxford Geological Museum. It was Buckland who turned the 
lad’s gaze towards the history of metals and minerals, and led him 
to make his wonderful collection of rare and precious things. 

We must not omit a very characteristic man, who seemed to 
provide the opposites to Ruskin, and was of great service to him, 
Osborne Gordon. He was Ruskin’s private tutor and valued 
friend ; a man who has had rather hard judgement dealt to him 
in Sir Algernon West’s Memoirs. Osborne Gordon was a 
Shropshire student, lean and haggard, with bright eyes, long 
reddish nose, untidy air, odd voice, and uncertain aspirates. He 
was one of our most brilliant Salopian scholars and students; of 
quaint wit, exquisite scholarly tastes, extraordinary mathematical 
gifts, and of a very kind heart. He always depreciated what he 
knew, and lade to take no interest in the subjects in which 
he excelled. After Christ Church he took a College living, East- 
hampton in Berkshire; we all wondered how he would do as 
a country parson. When, however, after some years he died, one 
of his Berkshire farmers said to a friend, ‘* Well, we have lost a real 
friend ; we’ve had before parsons who could preach, and parsons 
who could varm; but ne’er a one before who could both preach 
and varm as Mr. Gordon did.” For this work too he did man- 
fully in his way. His pigs were famous. Ruskin says of him 
that he was a “ man of curious intellectual power and simple virtue,” 
and “‘an entirely right-minded and accomplished scholar.”* He 
was also a fine teacher, and helped the grateful and studious youth 
forward. His weaknesses, at which we used to laugh, counted 
for little in Ruskin’s mind; so completely did he trust him, that 
when, somewhat later, his father wished to express his gratitude 
for the good his John had got from Christ Church, he sent Gordon 
a cheque for £5,000 to be given at the tutor’s discretion for the 

* Praterita, i, 304. 
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augmentation of poor and needy parishes in the gift of the House ; 
the populous and illpaid Vicarages of Chippenham and Caversham 
were helped by this unexpected windfall. 

Last of all, as is proper, comes the Dean. Gaisford’s Scholar- 
ship of the old times was already almost a survival. He ruled with 
vigour ; set the University Press on its feet, and gave it the 
needed impulse : he despised all reforming fancies, and infused a 
certain Spartan spirit into the College. To him Collections, much 
dreaded by Ruskin, were the most serious thing in an Under- 
graduate’s career; side by side with a good Collections, the 
University examinations seemed to him to be unimportant; he 
counted the Class Lists as a modern abomination. He gave his 
nominations to Studentships to the men who did best in their 
Collections, while he rarely condescended to take any notice of a 
First Class man. His manner of rule was the simple plan of 
making his own laws, and then appealing to them as unchangeable : 
it saved him so much trouble. To Ruskin he was a kind of 
“ — fate”; his loud fierce voice, his miraculous knowledge 
of Greek, made him seem awful to the lad, as a “ rotundly pro- 
gressive terror, or a sternly enthroned and niched Anathema.” 
(Preterita, i, 311). Ruskin could feel no sympathy with him; 
he gave him a due meed of distant respect. 

This then was the company of the learned, who presided over 
our friend’s University growth. He learned much from them; 
and was soon more than tolerated by his comrades; they elected 
him a member of the exclusive and aristocratic Loder’s Club (I 
think it was); and he seems in his way to have enjoyed his Oxford 
life. 

These were the factors, coupled with the exquisite beauty of 
old Oxford, which moulded these years. His love of Art grew 
more distinctly “Gothic,” as the word was used—he was fascinated 
by the constructive side of the science of Architecture, and felt a 
passion for the splendid work diffused through all building and 
decoration in the the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. He 
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saw where our mistake lies,—in concentrating all knowledge, all 
art and skill, into an Architect’s office, where humble clerks, and 
indifferent workmen, make mechanical copies of their masters’ 
copies of art which had been alive some centuries ago. In con- 
sequence our modern Architecture is uninteresting; our towns 
dreadful. During his four years Ruskin’s skill advanced ; though 
the great and rapid improvement came rather later. The extra- 
ordinary delicacy of his handling became apparent. I have a little 
tale of him, bearing on this period, through the kindness of the 
Bishop of London, which I will give here in the Bishop’s own 
words : it describes the first meeting of Ruskin with Turner, his 
true teacher in Art. “It was told me,” he writes, “by old Ryman 
the printseller. He told me that Ruskin as an undergraduate 
used to frequent his shop, and sometimes would draw in his parlour 
from the prints. One day, while he was so engaged, Turner came 
into the shop on business. Ryman told him that there was a 
young man drawing, and took him into the parlour. He looked 
over Ruskin’s shoulder, and said, ‘The young man draws very 
nicely.’ This was the first meeting of the two.” 

And Mr. Hughes Hughes adds a pretty touch at this time :— 
“TI myself, on June 2, 1838, coming home from a late (or early) 
party, found Ruskin sitting near the central Basin in Tom Quad 
(we called it Mercury, from a fallen God); and looking over his 
shoulder, was charmed at the sight of his beautiful water-colour 
sketch, (in what was then called Prout’s style) of Tom (i.e., of the 
Tower). From that time I always felt great respect for Ruskin, 
having found that he had some ‘talent.’” 

In 1839 Ruskin won the Newdigate prize for a poem on 
“Salsette and Elephanta,’’ of which Mr. Collingwood writes that 
“he ransacked all the sources of information, coached himself up 
in Eastern scenery and mythology, threw in the Aristotelian in- 
gredients of terror and pity, and wound up with an appeal to the 
orthodoxy of the Examiners, of whom Keble was the chief, by 
prophesying the prompt extermination of Brahminism under the 
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teaching of the missionaries.”* No wonder that he won the Prize, 
though his prophetic powers have not yet been justified. 

His foreign travel gave him far more impulse than Oxford did. 
He had come at the close of the old period of scholarship at 
Oxford, and of travel abroad ; for he was one of the latest of 
those who solemnly made the Grand Tour in a carriage, specially 
constructed by his father for it: the shorthand of railways was not 
yet; they were days in which Cook’s tickets and conducted parties 
had not been invented ; foreign travel was still an education for those 
whose eyes are opened: and whose eyes could have been more 
keen than Ruskin’s? ‘‘ Hereby,” says one, “ he escaped (A. H., 
in Labour Co-partnership, July, 1900) that fatal insularity of mind 
which blights an Englishman abroad,” that ignorant arrogance 
which makes us so much beloved by the foreigner. Those of us 
who remember with affection and gratitude the old “ vetturino” 
days, will understand what is meant by saying that modern travel 
fails to give the old education : in a bad sense, we are too much 
Americanised for that. One sees in all his work what fine breadths 
of intelligence entered into Ruskin’s soul from his travels. 

Lastly. his steady ways of life, his regular chapel, attention to 
lectures, affection and honour for his teachers, enabled him to 
grasp, as few lads ever do grasp, the larger character of classical 
and mathematical knowledge. He is a wonderful example of the 
ennoblement of pass work by a strong and ready intelligence. 

In my time I have known three men of whom this is true ; 
men on whom the old Pass education really had excellent effects ; 
these were, Lord Salisbury, Lord Dufferin and Ava, and Ruskin. 
They all brought to it a generosity of mind and breadth of ex- 
perience which raised them above the work they had to do; 
they had the power of getting good out of the dry bones of the 
Pass system. 

Ruskin at the end showed so much work and brilliancy in his 
final Examination, that he won a rare distinction (now altogether 


* Letter by W. Hughes Hughes, Esq., 22nd October, 1900. 
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done away with), of being placed in the Class List on his Pass 
work ; his name appears in the List of 1841 as a Double Fourth 
Class man, that is, an Honorary Class man in both Classics and 
Mathematics. It was a very rare distinction, of which many a 
man would have been as proud as if he had won a Scholarship. 
After this he took his B.A. Degree, and this first period of his 
Oxford life ended. 


z. RUSKIN AS PROFESSOR OF ART AT OXFORD, 
A.D. 1869-1879 AND 1883-1885. 


A great contrast can be drawn between the Oxford of Mr. 
Ruskin’s undergraduate days, and the University in the time of 
his professoriate. It was but a few years, in which Oxford had 
changed even more than he: and he was a very different man. 


She had passed from the old world to the new; he had developed 


into manhood from youth, from Art for its own sake to Art as an 
ornament and a handmaid to morality. His undergraduate days 
were long before University Commissions and Reports, and the 
subsequent legislation, which aimed at enlarging the sphere of the 
University’s influence, and at bringing her education into closer 
relation to modern requirements. 

In these older days there was more elbow-room ; independent 
reading was as yet not dead ; we loved and valued the old English 
master-pieces—we now pull them in pieces, and examine them in 
detail, and destroy their life, by a sort of vivisection of mind. In 
those days the better brains had the better chance. The average 
may be raised now ; study is parcelled out into lines; a narrow- 
ness follows specialisation ; courses of study are minutely marked 
out, and the opportunities of choice and personal liking are greatly 
restricted. The older Universities are still largely the servants 
of the older Public Schools : I trust that your new Birmingham 
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University will secure a broader and larger basis, and avoid the 
difficulties which beset them. 

In “the forties” there were very few clubs: the “ Exquisite” 
still ‘‘ did the High,” and showed off his fashion : the ‘“‘ Grand 
Compounder” hallowed by wealth, still swept up to Convocation 
House with his whole College in attendance in full robes for his 
Degree ; the nobleman was let off with shortened residence ; educa- 
tion was genteel, if not very deep-searching. A distinct literary 
feeling pervaded the abler circles ; there was a “‘ romantic school,” 
born of the Lake Poets, with which Ruskin’s temperament and 
his poetic passion allied him. 

Then the world was not altogether ruled by “ Boards,” those 
almost certain accompaniments of old age in institutions: we knew 
nothing of “ Faculties,” we tried to think widely, if not wildly ; 
independence was curbed on one side by the Thirty Nine Articles ; 
it ranged all the more freely elsewhere. Since the Commissions 
there is more red tape ; you cannot have an interest in anything, 
without having an examination-paper thrust under your nose. 
Learn, not to know, but to pass. The courses of study are small 
canals through a level land: the old dear straying is impossible ; 
we used to splash through bogs, and put up strange birds, and 
see wonderful effects, and live in a new world of hill and tumbled 
rock. 

Men have more to do; there is perhaps less idleness ; the stages 
of learning are marked by milestones—or tombstones—of exami- 
nation papers ; a thing once learned is forgotten as soon as possible. 
An old friend of mine, a distinguished Cambridge Professor, told 
me that he-had a pupil who showed singular aptitude in Sans- 
krit. He urged him to carry on his linguistic work, as he had 
such gifts; but the immediate reply was: “Oh, thank you, sir, 
but I don’t mean to attend your lectures any longer ; they tell me 
that I know quite enough to get through.” 

So knowledge and capacity were nought ; the door was narrow ; 
if a man had too much in his intellectual pockets he might stick, 
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and not get through. In truth, what we proudly call ‘“‘specialisa- 
tion” is really only snippets, out of which no coat can be made, 
nor warmth to reach the heart. 

Instead, we now read newspapers, and live among lies; or we 
sprawl over magazines, and take a sort of interest in second rate 
stories; there is no consecutive work. With all this goes the 
tendency towards Clubs; there are now a hundred Clubs for one. 
I heard the other day of a College in which fifty men had more 
than fifty Clubs to belong to; more than a Club a man. And Clubs 
are just like magazines; the human soul idles through them. I am 
told that now there are no Old Fogies—what a misfortune! But 
still, the Colleges are better ventilated and sewered, and the fees are 
probably double. The dominance of the public school spirit yet 
prevails, for good or for evil ;—and it is still the dearest old place 
in the world. 

Pardon this digression, only excusable as showing into how 
changed a world Mr. Ruskin returned, as the first holder of the 
new Slade Professorship of Art in 1869. He, too, was greatly 
changed : in his younger days his noblest energies were given to 
Art; now, since his four Lectures in the Cornhill Magazine in 
1860, which have since often times been reprinted as Unto this 
Last, his aims, style of writing, circle of adherents and admirers, 
were all changed. ‘Unto this Last (Frederick Harrison says in 
his volume of Essays) was the central book of his life, as it is the 
turning point of his career.” Before it, he preached morality, 
honesty, truthfulness, as the soul of Art, for Art’s sake ; thence- 
forward it became morality as the basis of men’s lives. At first he 
appealed to the “‘cultivated classes,” the University men, Society— 
after 1860 he addressed himself to the working world, and became 
at once the unpopular prophet and preacher of a world of hope, 
simplicity, fair dealing, and nobleness of aim in common things. 
If the Modern Painters were by “an Oxford Graduate,” and 
addressed to the polite world, Unto this Last was by a work- 
man to workmen, on the true principles of social life, based on 
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the Gospel. These four papers in the Cornhill Magazine raised 
such a storm, that Thackeray, the Editor, was frightened into 
closing his pages against such subversive Christianity : he had to 
obey the well-known rule of Christian Communities, which are 
always shocked when anyone tells them what is the true following 
of Christ. Happily, Unto this Last has had a far wider sale 
than any other of Mr. Ruskin’s books; happily, too, it is the 
vestibule of his later life, in which he steadily grew in power in 
the new world of social effort, and became the champion of the 
workers. He was the Peter Hermit of the new crusade against 
money and selfishness ; the leader of the revolt against the mone- 
tary Economists of the first half of the century ; not a Socialist, 
not in the least a Radical, no party man of any kind. He preached 
the newer relation of Englishmen to their State, a nobler patriot- 
ism ; and sowed seeds for a new view of party government, in 
which hereafter a love of social service shall replace the old dis- 
credited and selfish groupings of worn-out systems. He believed, 
for his system was hopeful, that the new group, formed of all 
those who were content to work honestly and to be the simple 
wealth of England, would one day defeat all partisan and selfish 
aims. The forces of moral life should revive Christianity ; justice 
between man and man should be keen-eyed, not blinded ; work 
would fall more and more into co-operative forms ; the commu- 
nity will resist the drink domination, by cleansing the lives and 
the homes of the people. His utterances were often what is called 
extreme, extravagant ; still, they were always on the right side. 
One cannot make a party out of them, but something better, for 
they are “the little leaven which leaveneth the whole lump.” 
Hoping to enlist Oxford in this crusade, Ruskin accepted the 
Slade Professorship of Fine Art. You may see in Fors (iv. pp. 
361, 362) what he says. In that striking appeal to the English 
artisan, we discern his high thoughts as to his new duties: ‘ Now,” 
he says, “‘ my own special pleasure has lately been connected with 
a given duty. I have been ordered to endeavour to make our 
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English youth care somewhat for the Arts; and must put my 
bettermost strength into that business.” He appeals to young 
Oxford, as we all, some time or other in life, have dreamed of 
appealing. 

And then we find he hoped, not only by Lectures, but by de- 
voting £5,000 to the founding of an Art Mastership, to teach 
young men good drawing, and so countervail something of the 
mischief that he thought South Kensington was daily doing. 

Lastly, he clearly thought that here was his ordained pulpit ; 
to kindle in young hearts a love of noble and beautiful things. 
“For,” says he, “no great Arts were practicable by any people, 
unless they were living contented lives, in pure air, out of the way 
of unsightly objects, and emancipated from unnecessary mechanical 
occupations (F.C.I. 177), and he adds, simply and rightly, ‘ That 
the conditions necessary for the Arts of men, are the best for their 
souls and bodies.” 

In all this Ruskin preached the Greek ideal of moral life, ruling 
Art and Economics ; he tried, like eccentric William Sewell before 
him, to lift life up to that nobler level on which Plato described 
it in the heyday of Greek Art and Letters. 

He took very great pains with his lectures ; giving of his best. 
Mr. Collingwood tells me “ that he cut up several books of Mis- 
sal’s ’"—with a view to using exquisite illuminations, the miniature 
drawing of the 12th and 13th Centuries, as illustrations for his 
points. Some of these invaluable MSS have suffered hopelessly ; 
especially the famous so-called St. Louis Missal, many leaves of 
which have been dispersed, it may be beyond hope of restoration. 
Too much reverence for Art may sometimes be as destructive as 
too little.* 


* One day at Brantwood, I was looking through these lovely specimens of monastic skill, and 


finding the St. Louis Missal in complete disorder, I turned to Mr. Ruskin, who was sitting in his 
wonted chair in his library, and said, “ This MSS. is in an awful state : could you not do something 
to get the pages right again ?” and he replied, with a sad smile, “Oh yes : these old Books have in 
them an evil spirit, which is always throwing them into disorder ”—as if it were through envy 
against anything so beautiful : the fact was that he had played the “ evil spirit” with them himself. 
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With these thoughts ruling him, he set himself to teach and in- 
fluence the lads. At the close of Modern Painters he had written 
that “ Competition and Anarchy are laws of Death ; government 
and co-operation laws of life ;” and this was his text throughout. 

His Lectures testify to the brightness and originality of his mind 
in this later time. No one can appreciate their effect, unless he 
was so fortunate as to hear them. One saw the strange afflatus 
coming and going in his eye, his gestures, his voice. The lectures 
were carefully prepared ; but from time to time some key was 
struck which took his attention from the page, and then came our 
outburst. In the decorous atmosphere of a University lecture-room 
the strangest things befell: and, for example in a splendid passage 
on the Psalms of David (in a lecture on Birds) he was reminded 
of an Anthem lately rendered in one of the College chapels: instead 
of the solemn dignity of the Psalms, came the frivolous prettiness 
of Mendelssohn’s music : it was, ““Oh! for the wings, &c.,” that he 
had heard with disgust, and he suddenly began to dance and recite, 
with the strangest flappings of his M.A. gown, and the oddest look 
on his excited face. The Oxford musicians were furious; though 
indeed his criticism was trueenough. The Psalm deserved a more 
dignified treatment than Mendelsohn’s drawing-room music could 
provide. On another occasion, I was present at one of his strangest 
utterances. It wasat the Taylor Institution; a lecture on I forget 
what subject. Something brought up Evolution. Now, if there 
was one thing above another that roused his anger, it was Evolu- 
tion: and so he abandoned his subject, notes, professional style ; 
a new light of scorn and wrath gleamed ; and he went like a terrier 
at the obnoxious theory. Amusement filled those who knew his 
ways; amazement those who did not. It was such a marvellous 
theory, he said, it could only be understood by an example. Far 
off in the zons (I quote from ancient recollection) there was a 
hairbrush: as the world spun, the hairbrush somehow joined in the 
rotation; whirling round for ages. At first she found her easiest 
axis, along the greater length; and spun round incessant. By 
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degrees the motion rounded the neck or handle of the brush, and 
the knob at the end of it elongated itself and, as the whole thing 
tended to become round, took shape of a head, and a beak. At 
the same time, the bristles of the brush were all driven back 
by the air of the rotation, and grew soft, and smooth ; out of them 
came slowly the rudiments of feathers, and after a time the rudi- 
ments of wings, and the bristles were stretched out, till they grew 
to be tail-feathers, and the whole was so fined down by rotation, 
that in course of ages the hairbrush became a swallow and launched 
itself free in flight. You may ask how came the breath and life 
into it? Here the evolutionist is silent: he has explained the 
material phenomena; and the wind or the warmth of motion, or 
something else may have added the immaterial part: to the 
philosopher this seemed but a trifle; life is but a material function 
after all. One need hardly say that this grotesque explosion filled 
all our memories, while the brilliant lecture was forgotten. No 
wonder that critical Oxford came to laugh at what they called his 
- “inspired nonsense.” 

We may perhaps be right to say that Mr. Ruskin’s personal in- 
fluence over the grown-up University was not great; a few under- 
stood, many admired; some sneered, many laughed; the graver 
world was often angry. He tried strange things. I remember 
that he tried to make the University Society pause in its race for 
show and display of luxury; he bade us cease from competing 
dinner-parties ; and to take to simple symposia. A few tried it, 
but their mouton aux navets did not attract the Oxford Don more 
than once; it might begin with simple eating and good talk; cham- 
pagne and truffles were always lurking behind the door ready 
to rush in on a hint. Wordsworth’s “ Plain Living and High 
Thinking” was never very popular even in Balliol; and Ruskin’s 
dinner of herbs with love had no greater success. 

On the undergraduate he had more influence ; sometimes exerted 
in curious ways. ‘The chief result of it has been a better aim in 
taste and reading, and in the creation of a modern school of 
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thought, social, and anti-monetary. Perhaps the oddest thing of 
all was the new Botley Road. He used to lament to his friends 
among the young men that the waste ot power and of interest in 
their games and amusements was an evil; that energy should have 
fruitful results; that they should find interest in some work 
which would unbend their minds and exercise their sinews. Take 
pleasure in constructive work, he would say; it is far more 
delightful to feel that your efforts are productive; this is far 
better than the mere physical exercise of kicking a ball on a 
muddy field; let your play be fruitful of good in some way. 
The practical outcome of this preaching was curious. On the 
“Seven Bridge Road’’ out of Oxford, a road made last century 
to make a better approach to Cumnor and Abingdon, after the 
last of the seven bridges is crossed, a lane runs off to the left, 
and passing some picturesque stonebuilt cottages of a good age, 
with gardens well cared for, drops into a track, through damp 
fields, along which a footpath runs to Ferry Hinksey, a favourite 
summer walk. 

Here Ruskin got leave to make a new road across the level 
fields; thither a gang of undergraduates in flannels, with spades, 
pick, and barrows, went day by day, while the Professor came 
forth sometimes, and applauded them at their tasks. I do 
not think he ever handled a spade ; the lads worked with a will, but 
with small knowledge; a mile of so of road was laid out; it led to 
nowhere in particular, unless it had been intended to lead to a 
comely farm on the hillside ; and even that it did not reach. When 
I saw the road, about a year or so after, it showed obvious signs 
of decay. No prudent farmer would have brought his carts over 
it; he would have stuck to the turf of the open meadows. The 
world naturally laughed at such undirected enthusiasm; still it 
did good to the better men, and was also invented in order to 
weed out those feeble folk—the Postlethwaites and Maudles— 
who caricature the artistic man of genius, and try to make 
repartees, and are compound of conceit and weaknesses. ‘hese 
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men helped largely to convince Mr. Ruskin that he must abandon 
his Oxford preaching, and turn towards the working-world, in 
which the stubbornness of life begets a more serious type. Still it 
did the lads good. The road also expressed a valuable principle. 
It was an impractical protest against the tyranny of games. 

One cannot end without some reference to Mr. Ruskin’s sin- 
gular liberality in those days. It was but the carrying out of his 
theory ; still, how rare it is to find a man having a theory about 
riches, and also acting on it. He set aside a tithe of his property, 
amounting at that time to £7,000, for the purchase of houses and 
fields for his Guild of St. George ; it was to be the nucleus of a 
fund to save the unspoilt country for the country folk. He gave 
valuable treasures of Art to Sheffield and other places ; he endowed 
the Art School of Oxford with £5,000 for a Teacher of Drawing, 
and also deposited in it his priceless Turner drawings, and some 
of his own beautiful work. He was at the same time giving 
stipends to secretaries in different parts of England, who were to 
work at Art, and send him letters on the advance of true artistic 
feeling in their districts. There is one touching story of this 
great liberality ; it will give you a notion of the way in which he 
got rid of his capital, while at the same time it was a thanksgiving 
for his recovery from a serious illness. 

One day, walking near Radley, his attention was caught by a group 
of little girls playing in the road, and he went and talked to them. 
One of them attracted his special attention ; he asked her why she 
was playing in the dust? Had she no garden at home? Did she 
love flowers? What her name was? And she replied modestly, 
with wonder in her eyes. On reaching home, he gave orders to 
his solicitor to look for, and buy him, a cottage with a garden in 
Radley, and have a deed of gift of it made out in the little girl’s 
name, which was done accordingly ; and she, full of wonder with 
her astonished parents, entered at once into possession of it. I 


hope the cottage was well tied up, and that it has not already been 
turned into beer. 
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During these years he was always yearning for signs of some 
response from the nobler minds of Oxford. Now, Oxford abhors 
all expression of affection or admiration. We are too philosophic 
to love ; too wise to admire. He thought there was no response ; 
he did not know that many of the highest characters among the 
young men were already full of devotion for him; he did not know 
that his words were already working their way in the outside world. 
«One sows and another reaps.” He had little of this dull pas- 
toral patience which sows and waits and wants. ‘ During seven 
years,” he says (Fors c. iv. p. 362), “I went on appealing to my 
fellow scholars, in words clear enough to them, though not to you 
(the working men), had they chosen to hear: but no one cared 
nor listened, till that sign sternly given to me that my message to 
the learned and rich was given and ended.” 

And that sign coming on grievous objection and discourage- 
ment, and an enfeebled health, was the conquest of Oxford, as 
he thought, by the malign powers of Materialism, which took 
a form most intensely repugnant to him, in the election of a 


vivisectionist Professor of Anatomy. This was, he thought, 
the defeat of all he had been fighting for; the denial of all he 
had ever preached. The Vote of Convocation was aimed, he 
thought, straight at him—that as for “the things true, honest, 
and whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any virtue, 


> 


and if there be any praise,” instead of thinking of these things, 
Oxford scorned them all. To his mind the distinctions between 
God’s creatures were but slight; no creature could arrogate such 
dominion as to torture and sacrifice the meanest of them, for 
curiosity or for some supposed scientific gain, or even to compel 
the weaker creature to minister to the life of the stronger. He 
hated a materialised life, a gross religion of the body; his love 
for Art made him exceeding jealous, lest the love of beauty 
should become the mother of sensuality. And so, as he thought 
that Oxford had turned her face away from him, and listened him 
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no more, in 1879 he sent in his resignation of the State Pro- 
fessorship, and withdrew.* 

Yet Oxford was not really ungrateful, though she would not 
understand or bear with his uncontrolled vehemence, and a 
Toryism of spirit so utterly opposed to that via media spirit which 
Oxford affects. He was honoured specially in two of her Col- 
leges. ‘They made him an Honorary Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College ; and he took up his residence in College rooms within 
the walls of Bishop Fox’s noble foundation ; (he gives one a lovely 
touch of his recollections of this time in his Fors vol. ii. p. 25), 
and his own College, Christ Church, elected him (in 1858) to 
the rare honour of a Honorary Studentship: a new distinction, 
seldom conferred, on men who have done good work for their 
College by doing good work for their country, in scholarship or 
research, or political greatness. In this small body, in which it is 
my highest honour to be included, Mr. Ruskin was introduced, at 
the beginning of this new order, together with Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
George Cornwall Lewis, Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, and Sir Henry Ac- 
land. A few days later were added Henry Hallam, Lord Stan- 
hope, Lord Elgin, the Marquis of Dalhousie, and Lord Canning. 

Though Mr. Ruskin’s health was still sorely shaken, yet on Mr. 
Richmond’s withdrawal from the Slade Professorship, which he had 
accepted on his predecessor’s resignation in 1871, Mr. Ruskin 
reluctantly consented to attempt the work again, in 1883, as an 
experiment. He was very doubtful as to his health, and still more 
doubtful as to his audiences. He gave a few, often interrupted, 
lectures. In truth, he felt that his Oxford days were over, and ere 
long he finally resigned office, and withdrew to Brantwood. He 
marked his sense of the uncongenial quality of Oxford, by with- 
drawing from the School of Art there the valuable drawings which 
he had lent to it. 


* On his resignation the University (in 1879) voted him the D.C.L. Degree ; this, however, he 
was unable or unwilling to accept at the time ; and it was for the time withdrawn on the score of 
his ill-health. It was finally conferred on him as late as 1893. 
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His pride in the old University, and a pretty childish vanity 
peeps out in a letter at the end of 1887—(quoted from Collingwood 
P 33-) 

“Yesterday, I had two lovely services in my own Cathedral. You 
know the Cathedral of Oxford is the Chapel of Christ Church, and I 
have my high seat in the chancel, as an Honorary Student, besides 
being bred there, and so one is ever so proud and ever so pious all 
at once, which is ever so nice, you know: and my own Dean, that’s the 


Dean of Christ Church, who is a big as any Bishop, read the services, 
and the Psalms and Anthems were lovely.” 


So ends, with a characteristic protest against the Oxford spirit or 
the time, John Ruskin’s connexion with the University ; and it is 
time we too should bid him farewell. He is the last of the great 
writers of this century, ina noble company one of the noblest ;_ there 
are gleams of Carlyle in him, without Carlyle’s fierce bitterness. 
He was not so gorgeous as De Quincey, though quite as graphic and 
more varied. In his earlier writings he is splendid, with English of 
an exquisite rhythm and sweet melody; here and there we come 
on gigantic organ passages, in which the splendour spreads and 
expands over all the page, long sustained, infinite in variety, with 
illustrations hinted at rather than worked out; enlivened with 
touches of true humour, and sometimes with angry sarcasm, and 
scorn, beholding meanness and dirt, where all should have been 
lovely as God gave it. He is gone from us now: but the immortal 
gift in him still prevails to resist the tyranny of the monetary 
measure of things. To him the Apostle is right in telling us that 
money is the root of all evil. The world, amazed at first, and abusive 
towards him, swings round, as the world always does. To the 
world, Cassandra is but a mad fool; her prophecies of evil are 
laughed at, but never laughed down: a later time knows. And 
so too of Ruskin; his writing, built on the old Bible, and on a 
reverent love and knowledge of it, are not merely gloomy; they 
are always hopeful; he leaves us a splendid heritage of hope. 
“ His belief in God,” says one, “led him to attack the luxury, the 
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sin, and the waste, which rule in modern life ;—a system born of 
the Devil, which has led to a few rich, and herds of poor ;”” which 
has created a choice society of consumers who provide nothing, 
and a nation of providers who often have not enough to eat; an 
aristocracy of the few, and a democracy of neglected millions. 
The keen notes of his voice still echo: the family, he says: ‘does 
not live by competition but by harmony;” the economy of the 
state should therefore be really domestic, based not on conflict but 
on mutual help. 

Oxford, let us hope, will always feel the influence of this 
singularly characteristic nature: let us hope that the College 
framed on his principles, and called by his name, as Ruskin Hall, 
may grow into a great power of good, because it aims specially at 
bringing the working world into closer relations with the ancient 
Oxford; and by so doing will enshrine, in faithful hearts, the 
name and principles of our honoured friend, in an institution 
worthy of him in every sense. If his noble nature and high 
principles can prevail in the hoary city which is indeed “the home 


of lost causes,” we may know that a new day has dawned, and 
that our children will ever claim John Ruskin as one of their 
noblest teachers and friends in a true merry England. 





MR. RUSKIN’S LETTERS TO THE FIRST MAY QUEEN 
OF WHITELANDS COLLEGE. 


Brantwood, 
Coniston, Lancashire, 
20th November, ’81. 
My dear Queen, 

Your little note was a great comfort to me yesterday ; 
for I am in a little valley—or at least glen—of shadow just now 
and feel wonderfully tired and cold in it; but a girl’s letter always 
does me good, more especially a Queen’s or Maid of Honour’s. 
I’m thinking over what next is to come in that cabinet; but I 
chance to be among minerals just now—and I want you to havea 
good mineral cabinet at Whitelands before long, and as soon as 
I’ve written a grammar of crystals for you. 

Meantime I’ve sent you to-day seven little crumbs of crystallized 
gold, which if you will set in order as opposite on the little velvet 
square in the tray, sent also, will be rather a pretty beginning of 
things; under a lens No. § is one of the most delicate pieces I 
have ever seen. 

A series of such trays in a very shallow drawer under one plate 
of good glass, is the first thing we must try to achieve, and let me 
try to manage it under your Majesty’s reign, and remain always, 

Your affectionate and faithful servant, 


J. Ruskin. 


Brantwood, 
Coniston, Lancashire. 
Thursday, 24th November, 1881. 
My dear Queen, 

It’s very nice getting these pretty letters of thanks 
with a little love at the end of each, which one can save up and 
keep, and it will make ever so much in time, won't it ? 
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I’ve been looking through my books to find some more that 
would be nice for Whitelands, partly to get another letter! and 
partly because I’m ashamed to have pretty books and never use 
them, and practically I find that nearly all my books now get 
mildewed on my shelves for want of use. 

I hope one that I’m sending is pretty safe, for it has always been 
near to me, that’s near the fire too, in my study—the Hungarian 
Noble’s book on the wild plants of Hungary. It is done like a 
gentleman ; and there is a certain old Dresden China look about 
its cover which one doesn’t get nowadays! Also the plates are so 
well and yet so simply drawn that they almost seem good enough 
for standards of right botanical drawing, and may be copied with 
extreme advantage. 

The two volumes of Italian birds are very good for modern 
work, and parts of the plumage are extremely well and carefully 
drawn. The two thin folios of heaths may interest the botanical 
class and are good thorough work. Finally the book on palms is 
one which [ did get so far in using as to cut it all to pieces, and 
lose most of the text. That's my usual elementary operation, and 
then I begin to make something of what’s left. But I see well 
enough I shall never do, or say, anything about palms, and the 
wrecks of the book may be helpful here and there to the classes. 

I thought it immensely sweet of the Principal to accept some 
ruins of the like kind of my own old working books, please give 
him my love and say how pleased I was with his letter as well as 
yours! Ever, my dear Ellen, as far as my poor little ever may 
reach, 

Affectionately yours, 
J. Ruskin. 


I’m greatly tempted to send you Mrs. Severn’s and Miss Gall’s 
letters to me—but I suppose it “‘wouldn’t be good for you.” 
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14th December, 82. 


My dear Ellen, 

I’m so glad to have a letter, but I wish it had said 
you’d come to see me, instead of asking me to come to Chelsea, 
for I’ve got into a perfectly mountain-anchorite temper in Italy 
(only that I don’t mistake young ladies for imps when they come 
to cheer me a little), and can’t really stand the excitement of 
going out, when I’ve to speak or be spoken to, and I should 
want to talk to all of you and be tormented because I couldn’t. 

As it chances, I am going out on Friday, but only to the corner 
of a private box to see Irving, who has so much power with the 
public that I want to see how he gets—and how he uses it. 

But I’ll come some afternoon quietly before you break up. A 
Tuesday? Would that do? 

My loyal love to you and the reigning Queen. 

Ever 
Your affectionate 
J. Ruskin. 





A LITTLE GIRL’S LETTER TO THE MASTER, AND 
HIS ANSWER.* 


(DATE ABOUT TWENTY YEARS AGO.) 


Dear Mr. Ruskin, 

I am going out to pick some oxeye daisies for you. 
What day are you coming to see us? I want to see you again. 
I do think the precious stones you sent me are very beautiful. 
I will shew you my little kitten. Our pony is lame, it will not get 
any better, 1 am very sorry, H. rubbed mustard and vinegar on 
the legs to try and make it better. Mother has found a box to 
put the boys’ crystals in. My peas are coming up nicely in my 
garden, and my mustard and cress are in bud. I send you a 
barrowful of kisses. 


M. —— 


Hernehill, 
May —, 18—. 
Dear Mrs. 





I did not, in my usual stupidity, think it was this 
afternoon you and M. were coming, or surely I would have been 
at home, though I could not have come to the Grove with you. 

What a lovely letter from M.! and how full of various interest 
—pathetic and cheerful, and what “ barrow” was ever so sweetly 
charged before. Say to her I can’t promise to come to see her 
till these wild winds are over. I’ve no comfort in looking at 
trees shaking and grass trembling, but when the primrose is come 
she shall shew me all its beauty in her garden and yours. 

The seventh stone shall be prettier than any of the six. I’m 





so glad I left it out of the box. Much love to Mr. , and 
a kiss to M. for every daisy petal she has sent me. 
Ever most truly yours, 
J. Ruskin. 


* The Editor guarantees the authenticity of these letters. 
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Book of Vision. Collected and New Poems and Preface hy ohn 
C. Kenworthy. 10/6 nett. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 


HE works of one who reveres, above all other English- 
Tr men, John Ruskin, and who earnestly and faithfully 
SS} has striven to realise the ideals which are associated 
we | 
ver with his name must always command our respect. 
A. The key-note of poetry is sincerity, and no one can 
read these pages without feeling that they are inspired by a deep 
and abiding moral sense, a passionate hatred for the causes which 
are corrupting modern life, and the tenderest love for the beauti- 
ful and the true. Although we find twenty-one “Love Passages” 
in the book, we cannot but feel that Mr. Kenworthy’s muse is cast 
in a stern mould, and it is in the poems entitled ‘Against 
Mammon” and “Of the Soul” that we find his best and clearest 
utterance. 


With Sidney he has exclaimed-— 


Leave me, O love, which reachest but to dust, 
And thou my Mind aspire to higher things, 


And in the following verses we have his retrospect upon the 
tender passion :— 


I have known love. O love, resistless one, 
Thou wert my sun, my life in helpless tides 
Followed thy rise and set; in days by-gone 
I served but thee, and knew no lord besides. 


I have known love. O love, if I could sing, 

The eye and lips wherewith thou wrought’st on me, 
And those white arms of faithful welcoming, 

Old men and boys, who heard, would long for thee. 
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Thou love, I will not have thee for my lord, 
For thou art kin and pander unto death, 
And in thy service there is no reward, 
But joy that in a chance hour perisheth ; 


The spirit of indignant protest breathes in the following sonnet 
on the Coal War :— 


Lions and tigers, cruel brutes that prey 
On gentler beasts whose hurtless nourishment 
Is cropped from earth, are tame and innocent, 
Matched with these ravenous money-lords who sway 
The hosts that dig where never dawn of day 
Breaks on the night, these tricksters who invent 
Deep alchemies of interest, profit, rent, 
To cheat the poor and take their bread away. 
Props of the churches, givers of twice tithe, 
What though they be, for that, will God forgive 
The greed that hears, unmoved, the people’s cries, 
And sees, relentless, human bodies writhe 
With cold and hunger? Tell them, as they live, 
Their alms are crimes, their prayers are blasphemies! 


The intense pressure of modern life and the state of tension in 


our social system have produced a weariness in the hearts of some 
of the greatest of modern thinkers—the Welt-Schmerz—which 
has darkened existence and seems well nigh irremediable. We 
have all had the feeling which is voiced by Mr. Kenworthy, when 
he sings :— 


Once and again I have heard, I have looked on, this turmoil confounding, 
Known it until like a horror it shadows my life, and this glaring 
Burns like a fire in my brain; and what terrors are hid in the gloaming ! 
Dully the roaring beats in my ears like the pulsings of sickness ! 


And in the crowded city, where life is so often narrowed, and 
the Ideal so often forgotten, we, too, have probably turned to 
Nature with the thought :— 

Far away are the fields, in peace, with the silence, unbroken, 
There I will hasten, escaping the stream of this vortex of evil. 
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There is a fine touch of scorn in the following passage :— 


Even this Church, with its proffer of holiness, peace, shall not stay me; 
There they are chanting the praises of One who was slain by a city, 

Slain by the priests, and the rich, and the mob they deceived from His teaching, 
Finely enshrined, His crucified image stands over their altar; 

Were its lips quickened with speech, such utterances as His in His life-time, 
Down to the ground they would cast it, and grind it to finest of powder. 


A passing word of praise must be given to the exceeding skill with 
which Mr. Kenworthy manages that (in English) most awkward of 
verses, the Hexameter. Whether it is really suited to the genius 
of the English language is doubtful; certainly no great English- 
speaking poet has yet employed it perfectly, while the minor poet 
who gets on hexameter stilts very generally affords an excellent 
example of the “Art of sinking in Bathos.” Mr. Kenworthy, 
however, in The Vision, keeps a uniform level of dignity, and 
his employment of this difficult measure is a distinct success. 

We will next quote a poem in a very different style which is 
quite perfect in its way. 


THE POOL. 
Thou ebon pool, ruffled and splashed, 


By rain and storm, 
Cold are thy depths! But rest is there, 
And rest is warm. 


Dull timeless night, and sightless morns 
Thy hollows hold; 

But peace abideth there, and peace 
Outshineth gold. 


Therefore my refuge lies within 
An easy span ; 

Thy still embrace can shield me from 
The wrath of man. 


The blue breaks forth above thee! When 
My heaven’s bereft 

Of God, I’ll thank blind chance that thou, 
Dark pool, art left! 
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Many of the poems are full of love for Nature and of longing 
to be with her,—to escape from the Babylon where Mammon reigns 
and find a solace where man is not. ‘By the Lake” is a fine 
poem, the last verse of which we quote :— 


I have no longing to pass 

To the mountain’s further side; 
For bare. bleak fields and trees 
Rough waters and austere rocks, 
Are pleasanter to behold 

Than the wilderness of streets, 
The winter song of the wind, 

As music exceeds by far 

The concerting of a town. 
Where every day one may hear, 
The Pharisees, blind in sin, 
Chant praises of Christ in church, 
While babes are moaning for bread. 


The song of Clara is written in an impassioned prose-poetry in 
which, while metrical form is neglected, the spirit which is the 
breath of true poetry and without which verse is a meaningless 
jingle shines forth with unimpaired lustre. 

The poet sings :— 


I will make a count of beautiful souls, 

Those who have built up in me the arch of wisdom, 
That opens from this world to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
I will tell of her whose wonderful kindness, 
Prepared a broad foundation 

In the deep unknown heart of a boy. 

To her, I say, sweet soul who loved me, 

Look down from the world of the departed, 

And see thy love not lost. 

I will tell of Him, the long-dead, the crucified, 
Whose word taught the building to rise 

Out of the dark earth towards heaven. 


Several of the poems included in this volume have already 
appeared in Saint George; it contains four illustrations by the 
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author himself, and a preface in which he pays a tribute to the 
memory of Ruskin. AWS. 


The Story of Florence. By Edmund G. Gardner. 4/6 net. 
London: F. M. Dent & Co., 1900. 


EADERS of Fors Clavigera will remember that Flor- 

sy} ence was one of the five famous cities, a knowledge of 

Sy) whose histories was to form part of the education 

Jp) in Saint’s George’s Guild. Mr. Gardner’s book gives 

patian admirable account of the great days of the city, 

and his narrative forms an interesting introduction to larger and 
more pretentious histories. It will be especially useful to the 
English visitor in Florence ; nine out of the thirteen chapters deal 
with Florentine buildings, paintings and sculpture; the numerous 
and excellent illustrations making the book especially valuable. 
The most interesting portions of the work to the reader who has 
not visited Florence will be those which deal with Dante and 
Boccaccio, with the rise and fall of the Medici, and with that 
earnest prophet but most mistaken political enthusiast, Savonarola. 
In Florence the Renaissance was brightest and most free from the 
dross of sensuality and extravagance ; in her dwelt sweet humanists 
like Pica Della Mirandola, and learned scholars like Poliziano; the 
artists and men of letters who gathered around Lorenzo the 
Magnificent shed lustre upon the city in which they found a home, 
and the new Platonism—the cult of love and beauty—flourished 
within its walls. Of all supreme European events the great 
Awakening in the epoch of the Quattrocento—the revival of 
Paganism and of the Greek ideal—is the most pathetically im- 
pressive; of this movement Florence was the centre, and a 
Florentine was its most brilliant personality. A wholesale cor- 
ruption and a shameless immorality were no less characteristic of 
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the Age than its splendid culture, and, when the Simoniacal election 
of Roderigo Borgia to the Papacy set the seal upon the turpitude 
of the Church, it was from Florence that the voice of indignation 
went forth, and the city witnessed the mission and martyrdom of 
Fra Girolamo. Of the power of the scholastic ideal which is 
perhaps the most notable feature of the Quattrocento, the follow- 
ing story will serve as an example. 


“‘Niccold Niccoli, was taking a constitutional round the Palazzo 
del Podesta, when he chanced to espy a youth of most comely aspect, 
one who was entirely devoted to worldly pleasures and delights, young 
Piero Pazzi. Calling him and learning his name, Niccold proceeded 
to question him as to his profession. ‘Having a high old time,” 
answered the ingenuous youth: attendo a darmi buon tempo. “Being 
thy father’s son and so handsome,” said the Sage severely, “it is a 
shame that thou dost not set thyself to learn the Latin language, 
which would be a great ornament to thee; and if thou dost not learn 
it thou will be esteemed of no account, yea, when the flower of thy 
youth is past, thou shall find thyself without any virti !’ Messer Piero 
was converted on the spot; Niccold straightway found a master and 
provided him with books; and the pleasure-loving youth became a 
scholar and a patron of scholars.” 


A word must be spared for the get-up of the book, which is 
exceedingly tasteful. AWS 


Fohn Ruskin. By M. H. Spielmann. London: Cassell S Co., 
Limited, 1900. 


mp) EIS book is an interesting contribution to Ruskin 
DN literature, and contains many reminiscences of Ruskin, 
¢ illustrative of his delightful personal charm. When 
Mr. Spielmann became editor of the Magazine of 
“Art, Ruskin immediately contributed an article to its 
itled “The Black Arts,” which is here reproduced. 
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The account of his life and teaching is bright and accurate; the 
record of his connection with George Cruikshank, and of the 
delicate charity with which he treated “the dear old man,’ is 
especially noteworthy. In one or two details, Mr. Spielmann 
appears to have gone astray: ‘“‘the foundation of the ‘Ruskin 
Societies’ of the Rose,’ in 1879, in London, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Birmingham, and other centres—bodies now 
collectively known as ‘The Ruskin Society,’”’ is scarcely accurate. 
The fac-similes of Ruskin’s letters, and the portraits of his various 
busts and pictures will be a source of interest not only to the ardent 
Ruskinian, but to the public generally. The following is a speci- 
men of the numerous letters contained in the book :—‘It is a 
pleasure to me to answer your obliging letter with full permis- 
sion to use my note on Cruikshank in any way you wish, and to 
add, if you care to do so, the expression of my perpetually in- 
creasing wonder at the fixed love of ugliness in the British soul, 
which renders the collective works of three of our greatest men— 
Hogarth, Bewick, and Cruikshank—totally unfit for the sight of 
women and children, and fitter for the furniture of gaols and 
pigstyes than for the houses of gentlemen and gentlewomen.” 

‘“‘In Cruikshank the disease was connected with his incapacity of 
colour; but Hogarth and Bewick could both paint. 

“It may be noticed in connection with the matter that Gothic 
grotesque sculpture is far more brutal in England than among the 
rudest continental nations; and the singular point of distraction 
is that such ugliness on the Continent is only used with definitely 
vicious intent by degraded artists; but with us it seems the main 
amusement of the virtuous ones ! 

“Ever faithfully yours, 
“J. Ruskin.” 
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The Oxford Book of English Verse, 1250-1900. Chosen and Edited 
by A. T. Quiller-Couch. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1900. 


HAVE sometimes wondered if condemned to the solitude 
Q of some remote island with but three books to solace me 
& what would be my choice; and have thought that with the 
NA Divina Commedia, Omar Khayyam and Walden, many along 
summer day would be tolerable. The publication of Mr. 
Quiller-Couch’s anthology has, however, led me to think that I 
could almost reduce the number to one, and forget the woes of my 
solitary lot. During the short interval between the time my eyes 
fell upon this work and the going to press of this number, I have 
been revelling in its rich treasure house, much with the same sen- 
sations as a cow might have which, accustomed to the barren in- 
sufficiency of moorland grass, is suddenly turned into the lush 
pasture of a riverside meadow. 

The scope of the work is infinitely wider than that of Mr. 
Palgrave’s beautiful anthology. The edition carries us back much 
earlier than the days of Chaucer, to the year 1250, and brings us 
down to contemporary times, even Le Gallienne and Kipling find- 
ing a humble place in the long roll of great names which represent 
practically the whole field of English poetry. 

The arrangement is, I think, a vast improvement on the Golden 
Treasury, for which the editor has followed Mr. Palgrave’s plan 
of an index of authors and first lines, the whole of each author’s 
selections are placed together, thus obviating the necessity of hunt- 
ing up each of the scattered works of an author in order to finda 
particular poem. 

The whole of the poems have been chosen with great care and 
exquisite taste, and so far as I have examined this work of one 
thousand pages, few poems seem to have crept in unworthy of 
inclusion in a representative anthology. 





E. J. 0. 
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JOHN RUSKIN.* 
By the Right Honourable Lord Windsor. 


A) FE inhabitants of Sheffield are fortunate indeed to 
A find that their city has been the chosen site for so rich 
and valuable a gift as the Ruskin Museum. I do 
not doubt that they appreciate it, and will do all in 
™ their power to make it such a centre of instruction 
as the donor hoped for and anticipated. 

It is sad to think that the life of any great man should be 
clouded for an instant by the feeling that he has worked and 
spoken in vain, or that his was the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. If Professor Ruskin ever harboured such a thought 
he could never have realised how great was really his influence, 
not only in his own country but also in America, an influence 
not expressed perhaps in loud applause or eager assent to his 
doctrines, but which has none the less created a revolution in the 
artistic spirit of his time, and has been the chief cause of the in- 
creased love and appreciation of Art, which distinguishes the last 
from the first half of the 19th century. 

Any complete review of the life and work of the late Professor 
Ruskin is beyond my power, and to attempt such a thing would be 
only to weary you. I shall content myself with saying a few 
words about what I conceive to be the spirit of his teaching, and 
to consider it in relation to our own life at the present moment. 
That I may not stand before you under false pretences I begin 
with a general confession or statement of opinion to this effect. I 
do not think the late Mr. Ruskin was infallible, either as an art 
critic or as a teacher of practical political and social economy. He 
had not that cold temperament of a critic to enable him to weigh 


* Being the Presidential Address delivered before the Ruskin Union at its first Congress at 
Sheffield, September 22nd, 1900. 
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in the scales and to determine accurately the relative merits of 
different schools of painting and architecture—he was too im- 
patient of the frailty of human nature to evolve any practical rules 
of political economy—and seems to base them on what ought to 
be and not what is. But I do think (and I am profoundly grate- 
ful for it) that he taught us the great lesson of sincerity and truth 
in our daily life and work to which, to him, art was an essential 
element—the channel, so to speak, by which man was to be led 
up to a higher moral life. Ruskin’s voice was first heard amongst 
us when art, in the main, had withered under the cold con- 
ventionalities and narrow rules of a pseudo-classical school teach- 
ing. In following the forms, it had lost the spirit which made 
the ancient Greek and Roman artists great. There were ex- 
ceptions no doubt, persons whose real power and individuality 
forced itself through the veil of conventionalities, but I think it 
is in the main a true description of the tendency of the teaching 
and practice of art in the second quarter of the 19th century. 
Ruskin saw, that, following on these lines, nothing but absolute 
paralysis was possible, and that if any new life was to be infused into 
artistic work in this country our artists and craftsmen must go to 
a totally new source of inspiration; nay he saw more—namely, 
that the true source was nature itself, and that upon a reverent 
study of nature alone can real artistic work be produced. This, 
in one form or another, he is continually impressing upon us. As 
an instance, I may recall to your minds how in the Edinburgh 
Lecture on Architecture he speaks of the value and importance of 
ornament, claims for it in fact an importance which some of us 
may hardly be able to assent to; but whether his interpretation of 
the meaning and nobility of ornament is one which others can realise 
and share in, or whether we think it too subjective and personal, 
we all admit the truth of his criticism on the sculptured lion’s head 
in Edinburgh and the final sentence of par. 43 of that lecture. 


“ And, finally, consider the difference, with respect to the mind of 
the workman himself, between being kept all his life carving, by 
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sixties, and forties and thirties, repetitions of one false and futile 
model, and being sent, for every piece of work he had to execute, to 
make a stern and faithful study from some living creature of God.” 


I look to Ruskin as the “seer” and the prophet, who with 
deeper vision than most men teaches us the everlastingly true 
principles of art, rather than to his own application of these 
principles, which are apt to be enforced by more vigour than 
fairness. When he is proving his propositions one sometimes 
perceives exaggeration and a lack of a sense of proportion derived 
from that keen eye for detail, and a mind so analytical, that in 
pursuing a point, with almost scientific accuracy, he undoubtedly 
detracted from the value of his judgment as an art critic, and this 
was the cause of those apparently contradictory statements which 
it has always been the delight of his most shallow-minded opponents 
to discover and reproach him for. 

A moment ago I said that Mr. Ruskin claimed for ornament in 
architecture an importance which some of us perhaps are hardly 
able to assent to; and his defence of the statement that “‘orna- 
mentation is the principal part of architecture” gives a very fair 
illustration of his argumentative method. It leads to this “‘that a 
great architect must be a great sculptor or painter.” (I think he 
should have said amd painter), . . . “If he is not a sculptor 
or painter, he can only be a builder.” . . . ‘Hence it 
follows that in modern days we have no architects. | The term 
architecture is not so much as understood by us.’ ‘ 
“ Hence it also follows that the first thing necessary to the posses- 
sion of a school of architecture is the formation of a school of able 
sculptors, and that till we have that, nothing we do can be called 
architecture at all.” 

First of all let it be admitted that the most beautiful building is 
that which, in addition to the finest lines of grace and strength, is 
most richly and most appropriately decorated with ornament. 
To that we shall all agree. But to say that the latter is the prin- 
cipal, that is, the most important, part of architecture, seems to me 
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to go too far. To my mind it requires a genius to design those 
fine lines of grace and strength as much as it does to cover the 
building with the most refined and appropriate ornament, and had 
one or other to be dispensed with, it is clearly the latter we could 
do best without, at least as regards the outsides of buildings. 

But this, after all, is only a trivial pr he was pointing 
out the almost universal misapplication of ornament in the common 
buildings of that time, and the lesson taught here, as in the lecture 
published in ‘“‘ The Two Paths” is the Unity of Art: 

“True Art (he says) is always and will be always one. Whatever 
changes may be made in the customs of Society, whatever new 
machines We may invent, whatever new manufactures you may supply, 
Fine Art must remain what it was two thousand years ago, in the days 
of Phidias; two thousand years hence, it will be, in all its principles, 
and in all its great effects upon the mind of man, just the same.” 


Fine art is the combination of all the best and the highest 
qualities that the hand, the brain and heart of man can put into it. 
It must be complete: and however admirable may be the particu- 
lar qualities which specially appeal to us, the finest Art is that 
which unites all these qualities in such a degree as to make a com- 
plete and harmonious whole. 

As an instance of exaggeration I recall the way in which Ruskin 
sweepingly condemns the conditions of modern life, and because 
the getting of coal and the manufacture of iron is inconsistent 
with a clear atmosphere and green fields, he taunts us mercilessly 
with our inability to note even the form and colour of the evening 
cloud. In St. Mark’s Rest he reminds us of the legend told by 
Doge Andrea Dandolo “a Venetian gentleman, and a King.” 
How St. Peter and the angel Raphael appeared to him ordering 
him, at the advent of certain signs, to build to them churches.— 

“ Afterwards appeared to him Messer Jesus Christ our Lord, and 
committed to him that in the midst of the city he should build a 
church, in the place above which he should see a red cloud rest: and 


so he did: and it is San Salvador. Afterwards appeared to him the 
most Holy Mary the Virgin, very beautiful, and commanded him that 
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where he should see a white cloud rest he should build a church; 
which is the church of St. Mary the beautiful.” ‘Then,’’ Mr. Ruskin 
says, “note the curious observance of the colour of clouds. That is 
gone indeed: and no Venetian or Italian, or Frenchman, or English- 
man is likely to know or care more whether any God-given cloud is 
white or red; the primal effort of his entire human existence being 
now to vomit out the biggest black one he can pollute the heavens 
with,” 

Surely we are not all so black as he has painted us! Although in 
these days of “steaming” instead of “breathing” we must work 
out our lives to the best of our ability, manage our railways, work 
our coal and manufacture our iron, without which indeed England’s 
life would be but a futile echo of the past, yet there are many of 
us, workers too, who can find beauty in the mists of dawn, or in 
the cloud forms and colours of sunset. 

And if I may here interpolate the lesson that I should like to 
draw from these reflections it is this—that it is idle to try to alter 
the fundamental conditions of life, or to endeavour to stem the 
tide of progress (or whatever else you like to call the inevitable 
changes wrought by time) even though they sadly impair our 
artistic enjoyment. Our business is to make the best of things as 
we find them, and to make use of our artistic powers to influence 
for good the new conditions. 

I only mention these things to show that I am no indiscriminate 
hero-worshipper who lays aside his own individual opinion, or 
assumes a higher understanding than he really has at the bidding 
of the master. We may all have our individual opinions that 
Ruskin has perhaps done scant justice to Constable, or that he 
undervalues—when insisting on the greater merits of other painters 
—the Dutch school of painting, or that in his appreciation of 
Gothic architecture, he has unduly criticized the beauties of the 
Renascence; but to determine our estimate of the value of his 
writings on these points made especially in illustration of his 
arguments, is completely to misunderstand his teaching, and to 
prove indeed the shallowness of our own judgment. 
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I am not going to draw that distinction, which is not infre- 
quently drawn, between Ruskin as the Art Critic and the Social 
Reformer, because in spirit Isee none. The same principles which 
coloured his Art criticism led him on inevitably to prove their 
application to all phases of life. He tells us himself how the 
theme of his first sermon composed and delivered at three years old 
was ‘‘People be Good”’; and to the end of his life, throughout 
his writings, he will be found insisting that the decay of Art at any 
period of history, and in any country, was the consequent and not 
the antecedent of the lowering of the moral standard. ‘‘The Art 
of any country,” he says, “is the exponent of its social and 
political virtues.” So strongly does he insist on the necessity in 
the production of all great Art, of the noblest thought and highest 
moral sense in the artist, that it was but one step turther to con- 
sider how man was to be educated, and how he should conduct 
himself in order that he should earn the name of a true artist and 
fit himself to leave enduring work behind him. Hence, in later 
life his attention was turned more to social reform than purely to 
Art criticism. But he was really telling the same story, albeit in 
different language and to other listeners. This particular element 
in his Art-teaching has been perhaps more strongly objected to 
than any other. ‘Those who take Art for Art’s sake as their 
motto deny that the painter is concerned with moral teaching, or 
that the choice of subject is of any importance—but that his only 
aim should be to produce a picture as perfect as may be in scheme 
of line and colour arrangement, executed with the greatest technical 
skill he is capable of. I do not know that it is possible to re- 
concile these divergent views of the proper aims and object of Art, 
though I am convinced that the difference between them is un- 
necessarily widened by controversy. This, however, I do think, 
that the tendency of the modern school, in their devotion to the 
realities and facts of life which they seek to record and portray, 
is to lose some of that sense of beauty, which I own myself 
Philistine enough to consider to be an essential element in artistic 
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work that isto live. Preference for the noble thought, a healthy 
spirit in Art, should be cultivated, and any tolerance of what is 
ugly and unclean, that leaves a nasty taste in the mouth, however 
great may be the technical skill in execution, is surely indicative of 
some want in the perfect form and roundness of our artistic ideal, 
and is a denial of the doctrine of the Unity of Art. 

Personally I think that Ruskin, when stating “that all ancient 
Art is religious, and all modern Art is profane,” makes too much of 
the outward forms of the Christian religion in their effect upon 
Medieval Art. Notwithstanding that the historical narrative 
upon which the Christian religion is based is not, and can- 
not now, be interpreted in the same simple sense as it was in the 
middle ages ; we have not, for that reason I trust, lost the essence 
of its teaching, or the earnest striving after the higher life. 

But Ruskin defines his position himself in language far more 
beautiful and to the point than any I could use, and I must be for- 
given for quoting the last sentence of the Epilogue of the 2nd 
edition of Modern Painters, dated September 16th, 1888. 


“All that is involved in these passionate utterances of my youth,” 
he writes, “was first expanded and then concentrated into the aphorism 
given twenty years afterwards in my inaugural Oxford Lectures, ‘All 
great Art is Praise;’ and on that aphorism the yet bolder saying 
founded, ‘So far from Art’s being immoral, in the ultimate power of 
it, nothing but Art is moral: Life without Industry is sin, and In- 
dustry without Art, brutality.’” (I forget the words but that is their 
purport.) ‘“‘And now, in writing beneath the cloudless peace of the 
snows of Chamounix, what must be the really final words of the book 
which their beauty inspired and their strength guided, I am able, with 
yet happier and calmer heart than ever heretofore, to enforce its 
simplest assurance of Faith, that the knowledge of what is beautiful 
leads on, and is the first step to the knowledge of things that are lovely 
and of good report ; and that the laws, the life, and the joy of beauty 
in the material world of God, are as eternal and sacred parts of His 
creation as, in the world of spirits, virtue; and in the world of 
angels—praise.”” 


To realize the value of all Ruskin’s writings on Art, and the 
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loss we should have sustained had we been without them, we need 
only think of our own visits to Northern or Central Italy. What 
would Florence have been to us without Mornings in Florence? 
What Prato, Pistoja and Pisa without Val d’Arno? How should 
we have seen Venice and Verona if he had been silent about these 
places? To me, at least I say, however interesting, they would 
not have been the same, and in scores of instances I should have 
passed by the beauties which his keen sight and poetic imagination 
first detected, and then passed on to us with perfect literary skill. 
It is objected by some later critics that Ruskin’s judgment was 
not to be relied on, that he was carried away by his own feelings to 
such an extent that his praise and blame loses balance, and that he 
attributes works to great masters which are found to be only 
inferior productions of their followers. To a certain extent no 
doubt this is true, but hardly to the point. Remember that 
Ruskin really discovered the beauties of early Italian art so far as 
the reading public is concerned ; critics there may have been before 
him, but assuredly they had not the power of making themselves 
heard, and, although in these faulty attributions we may ‘find, 
under the guidance of Morelli and his school, that the lobe of 
the ear is too long, or the shape of the finger nail too square, 
it is most ungrateful to forget that without Ruskin no one 
would have so much as cared to inquire whether it was so or not. 
Hence in estimating his value as a critic let us admit that he 
first turned people’s attention to these works of art, and that 
it is he who has enabled them to be studied and labelled more 
scientifically and accurately as our knowledge and appreciation ot 
them increases. 

But which of these other critics would you take as a guide, in 
Florence for instance, in preference to Ruskin? You might 
perhaps find a record of facts concerning pictures and painters 
more complete and more accurate than he gives you, but nowhere 
else, that I am aware of, will you find one-tenth of the enjoyment 
that you do in studying his writings, replete as they are with poetic 
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imagery, and clothed in the beautiful language of a master of 
English prose. 

And this brings me to the final word that I have to say to you 
about Ruskin. Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to 
his exact position as an art critic, or as to his views on political 
economy, there is an universal consensus of opinion that as a writer 
of brilliant and powerful English prose he stands among the 
greatest. Consider the importance of this great gift. He had 
much to say to us that had to be said, as he tells in the preface 
to the second edition of Modern Painters: 


“It has been written of necessity. I saw an injustice done, and 
tried to remedy it. I heard falsehood taught, and was compelled to 
deny it. Nothing else was possible to me. I knew not how little or 
how much might come of the business, or whether I was fit for it; but 
here was the lie full set in front of me, and there was no way round it 
but only over it.” 


And he said it with a voice that claimed attention by reason of its 
vigour, its grace, and its eloquence. We do not know how many 


great ideas and noble thoughts have been lost to the world for want 
of power to express them, but we know that to few is given the 
power to that degree possessed by John Ruskin. 

I feel that to select any particular passages by way of illustration 
is quite unnecessary and almost an impertinence ; his volumes are 
filled with sentences that might be quoted, but if I attempted it I 
might still fail to do him justice, and it is better that each one 
should choose for himself—the choice might indeed vary with his 
own moods and surroundings, but he would never be at a loss to 
find passages of such beauty as are the outcome only of elevated 
thoughts, and a love of truth and beauty pursued with whole- 
hearted and passionate sincerity. 





THE SOCIAL ECONOMICS OF RUSKIN. 
By J. A. Hobson. 


DS wo, CURIOUS testimony to the power and importance of 
NT 7. "Yyq)) John Ruskin’s teaching has been provided at meetings 
ent vs of Ruskin Societies, and even of the Ruskin Union, by 
YI OW) the humorous anxiety with which speakers have dis- 
“ disclaimed the desire to commit themselves to the 
acceptance of any of the root-principles of his teaching in Art, 
Politics, Economies, or Religion. We have become sadly familiar 
with the process of planeing down the barbed sayings of the master 
into smooth conventional platitudes. 

Now this Agag-like deportment is not profitable, at any rate for 
those who think that what Ruskin had to say was of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the formation of a national Union in order to 
express his teaching. The real reason for this timidity of many 
well meaning readers of Ruskin is that they are not prepared, as he 
was, to face the consequences of straight thinking and strong feel- 
ing upon the radical issues of the conduct of life. 

Ruskin was primarily a Social reformer: his powers in their 
fulness were concentrated upon uprooting the firmest habits of his 
age and nation, and of forcing upon the mind of the people those 
principles of conduct which were most opposed to current practice. 
Many have been disposed to question his credentials for such a 
mission; the artistic temperament and training, they think, dis- 
qualified him, and his experience of business and politics was too 
slight to entitle him to claim consideration as a practical reformer. 

As we follow Ruskin’s life and work we see the fallacy and 
futility of such objections. It was his approach to Political 
Economy along the Fete paths of Art and Art-history which 
gave such admirable force and meaning to his criticism. Those who 
enter the labour of Social Reform in a spirit of emotional revolt 
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against the misery and injustice suffered by the poor in their lives 
are apt to be carried on a tide of passionate fanaticism to unpro- 
fitable methods of redress. It was Ruskin’s good fortune (and 
ours) that his sensitive soul was screened in childhood from all that 
was dark and ugly and miserable in the world around him, and 
was fed upon ideal forms of beauty and of goodness. Any 
damage he sustained from lack of early free contact with ‘the 
world’ was far more than compensated by the store of noble images 
and sane and beautiful ideals which grew into permanent posses- 
sions of his mind, and which, through his writings and his life, 
have become the common heritage of English readers. Ruskin’s 
special claim to attention as Social Reformer lies in the fact that he 
was a “‘specialist”’ in qualities of work on the one hand, qualities 
of enjoyment, or appreciation, on the other. It was not the revolt 
against poverty or even against inequality, in the apportionment 
of “ Wealth” that first drove him to Political Economy; it was 
the badness of work, the baseness of enjoyment in the world around 
him, that forced him to reflect upon “the condition of the people.” 
Modern Painters, and his early works of art criticism show the 
formation of a criticism of history which laid the roots of “ Art” 
in the moral nature of the artist, and which found the rise and fall 
of national arts in the conduct and character of nations. It was 
the ever-growing perception that the vast majority of people 
around him was deprived of all opportunities of doing good or fine 
work or of enjoying the good and fine work of others, that drove 
him, in middle life, to abandon his early specific art teaching and 
dedicate himself as preacher of the art of life for the individual 
and the nation. 

His analytic genius found itself confronted by certain shallow 
hastily-improvised theories of political economy tending to authorise 
and justify the concentration of our national energies in narrow 
grooves of industrialism, sustained by an equal shallow philosophy 
of individualism which insisted that the “commonwealth” was best 


subserved by each man making of himself a ‘‘ covetous machine.” 
£ 
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The writings in which Ruskin exposed the feebleness and illogic 
of many of the fundamental notions of the prevalent political 
economy have sometimes been disparaged as verbal quibbling. 
But Ruskin’s famous mode of criticism, by turning the light of 
etymological research upon the meaning of such words as Wealth, 
Value, Capital, etc., is not the mere brilliant logomachy it seems 
to some. It is his way of getting to the roots of the matter, and 
it has been of incomparable service in a study where the “idols of 
the market” have played so deceptive a part. 

Ruskin’s essentially sound criticism of the false pretentions of 
the ‘current political economy to furnish rules for national con- 
duct may be summarised in three principles. He insisted that 
‘“* Wealth ”’ and “ Value’’ were impaired and abused by confining 
them to certain forms of material marketable goods, excluding 
for purposes of “political economy ”’ all the finer nobler kinds of 
“‘ goods,” and demanded that all useful embodiments of human 
effort should be included under “‘ Wealth,” reserving the necessary 
term “illth” for marketable things which were dis-serviceable, either 
in themselves or because their possessors could not use them. This 
enlargement and discrimination of the area of Wealth is his first 
radical reform in economic thinking. Next comes his deposition 
of Money from its place as standard of “ values” and measure of 
the “ cost” of production on the one hand, the “ utility” of con- 
sumption on the other, and his insistence that human life is the 
true standard. In order to know the real value adhering to any 
stock of goods, we must know both the vital loss, or painful energy 
of labour, which has gone to their making, and the vital gain, or 
pleasurable energy of enjoyment, which is got out of their use. 
To say of any stock of goods that they cost so much money to 
make, or that those who buy them are willing to pay so much money 
to get them, gives no information of any human interest which can 
help to build any really “ political” economy. Lastly he discards 
all reference to actual present desires as determining values, and 
insists that ‘‘ Wealth” shall conform to an intrinsic standard of 
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true human services: not the value which some imperfect or 
depraved taste sets upon a thing, but the actual vital use such thing 
is capable of rendering, is the real “ value” for political economy. 
So Ruskin brings us to his famous definition. ‘‘ There is no wealth 
but life. Life including all its powers of love of joy and of admir- 
ation. ‘That country is the richest which nourishes the greatest 
number of noble and happy human beings ; that man is richest who, 
having perfected the functions of his own life to the utmost, has 
also the widest influence, both personal and by means of his posses- 
sions, over the lives of others.” 

This is not a sentimental but a scientific formula, strange as this 
claim may appear tosome. The real science and art of society will 
be formed upon this basic conception, and progress demands it as a 
presupposition. 

As the industrial principle is defective for a human political 
economy, the commercial principle is equally defective. The pro- 
cesses of “competition” and of “bargaining,” upon which com- 
mercial men rely, yield results which do not conform at all to the 
demands either of justice or of love. The common notion that 
something called “Substantial Justice”’ is got by the systematization 
of human greed, is as false in fact as it is in theory. The very 
notion of “ free’ competition is a chimera; everywhere in reality 
trade customs and agreements, syndicates and monopolies restrict 
freedom. Nor is any bargain “fair” ; when we examine the pro- 
cesses of bargaining, everywhere factors of force and deceit enter 
in and help to determine prices. 

Selfishness and injustice are of the very essence of modern in- 
dustry; everywhere bad work is done for wrong motives and 
earns disproportionate rewards. 

If society is to stand on a sound basis, a displacement of exist- 
ing processes of allotting work and pay is essential. Here not a 
few well-meaning sentimentalists have parted company with Ruskin; 
they admit the general rightness of his criticism, the desirability 
that the evils of competition should be abated and that goodwill 
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and the co-operative spirit should reign in industry, but they 
shrink from the radical remedies Ruskin said were necessary. 
When the inconvenient practical implications of his doctrine became 
too glaringly apparent to be avoided, many of his disciples forsook 
him and fled—a common occurrence when a master forswears an 
earthly kingdom and invites self-sacrifice. 

Many discount Ruskin’s teaching because he is not “a practical 
reformer.” This criticism comes from two directions. Organized 
socialists cannot understand his hatred of democracy, his harking 
back to feudal forms, and the supreme value he attaches to 
educational methods. But not a few among avowed democrats 
are coming to see that the crude formule of mechanical equality 
are neither just nor feasible, and that very little can be done by 
any Government machinery until education of the citizen makes 
civilised methods of Government possible. 

Others, while accepting the ideals of social and industrial reform 
put forward by Ruskin, think that he failed completely in apply- 
ing them. To the average sensual man, Ruskin’s strict adhesion 
to his principles in practice, his dissipation (so the world views it!) 
of a large inheritance and large earnings in foolish fads and childish 
experiments, has been a fruitful source of discussion. With such 
criticism, lovers of Ruskin are little concerned, well knowing that 
what the world called “failure” has often brought a rich harvest of 
experience, and not seldom has been pioneer work of inestimable 
value. 

But among persons who might fairly be termed Ruskinians, 
many of his constructive schemes in education and industrial 
organization have been undervalued because they have been mis- 
understood. Ruskin’s imaginative genius loved to elaborate his 
main ideas and to present them in a decorative and often a highly 
fantastic ritual, half conceived in sober earnest, half belonging to a 
sportive fancy which revelled in detail. His mind richly stored 
with literary and historical lore, harked back to feudalism and 
insisted with a perverse humour upon reinstating the forms of 
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authority and status which were most stoutly opposed to the spirit 
of his times. Our rejection of many points of this ritual and its 
detailed dogmatism must not be allowed to carry with it a conceal- 
ment of the many serviceable lines of practical reform which 
Ruskin laid down. 

It may be worth while, in passing, to point out how closely the 
trend of modern reform movements in civilized countries is follow- 
ing the most urgent demands of Ruskin, that force and competition, 
the bases of ordinary business life, be removed and that justice 
and co-operation be established in their stead. Practical reformers 
of to-day have succeeded in imposing upon the governments of 
many civilized countries a policy which removes the young and the 
old from the strain of competition and regards their support and 
care as aright public charge. That children shall be educated and, 
if necessary, fed and housed by society, that they shall no longer 
be regarded as the property of their parents to be used at a tender 
age for earning wages, but shall be trained by society for future 
citizenship, is a definite policy which follows, however slowly and im- 
perfectly, the most important paths of progress indicated by Ruskin. 
So also, one after another, the civilized nations are recognising the 
right of the soldiers of industry who have served their country 
with their labour, to an old age of ease and tranquillity. Our own 
nation is a laggard in such reforms, because evil counsels prevail 
upon us to spend in killing strangers the means required to keep 
alive our own aged citizens. Other measures in mitigation of the 
competitive struggle are fastening themselves on public policy. 
The “right of labour”’ is recognised in many countries by provi- 
sion of ‘industrial colonies” or other workshops for the unemployed 
and for public alleviation of industrial distress due to social or 
industrial causes. The growing experiments in more rational and 
discriminative methods of poor law relief are evidence of a break- 
down of the false and antiquated notion that the failure to get a 
decent livelihood, and to provide for all emergencies, was presump- 
tive evidence of individual folly, idleness or vice. Even the com- 
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petitive wage-system which was the bulwark of the old industrial 
economy, is being modified in a manner conformable to Ruskin’s 
doctrine that, first a proper salary or wage should be fixed for any 
sort of work, and that then the best man should be taken who would 
consent to do it at this wage. The recognition of the utility of 
«a living” or “minimum subsistence” wage, and of a fixed salary 
for work involving personal responsibility, is making its way 
rapidly as a sound economic practice, not only in the public services 
but among the most enlightened private employers. 

The truth, which unites Ruskin’s teaching upon Art and Social 
Reforms, consists in the discovery that it is one and the same dis- 
order which makes good art and good life impossible. An oft- 
quoted sentence presents this truth with invincible power: ‘Life 
without Industry is guilt: Industry without Art is brutality.” 
This is no wild blaze of rhetoric, but a condensed and forcible 
expression of a simple fact. It embodies the two leading tenets 
of Ruskin. 

1. All must work. There must be no unemployed class; no 
upper grade of loafers, absorbed in sport and amateur occupations, 
whose independent means convict them of living upon the labour 
of other people ; and no lower grade of loafers co-relative to the 
former, brought up in an environment which saps their capacity 
or will for work. ‘‘ Whoever will not work neither shall he eat,” 
must be recognised alike as a physical, an economic, and a moral 
law. Society must be reinstituted on a plan which makes work 
compulsory for all, and imposes an equivalence between the out- 
put of effort in work and the intake of enjoyment. The ex- 
tirpation of parasitism, either of idleness or of the imitative 
employments by which owners of “unearned” incomes conceal 
idleness, is the first essential of true social reform. 

2. The second desideratum has reference not to quantity, but 
to quality of work. All must value work for its own sake; the 
work they do must be capable of human interest in its doing. 
Here comes in the revolt of Ruskin against machinery. His 
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attitude towards the machine is sometimes misunderstood, partly 
from an undue stress given to passages of passionate protest in 
his writings. Ruskin was not the enemy of machinery in general, 
he was even himself an ingenious inventor of machines; and 
though he carried to an extreme his dislike of steam-power, he was 
reconciled to the trunk lines of railways. It was in reality his 
keen appreciation of the utility of skilled hand-labour, the urgent 
necessity for every man to be able “to do something finely and 
accurately with his hands,” which placed him in stout antagonism 
to forces which, in their actual working, were driving large 
masses of the people to labour exclusively in machine processes 
that yield no scope for human interest, skill or individuality of 
workmanship. Ruskin’s protest has been and still is sound. The 
life and character of the machine-tender is degraded; routine 
labour is no worthy or sufficient career for the talents of the 
meanest man or woman. This cannot be cured by refusing the 
services of machinery. For all “‘common” sorts of work the 
machine will serve, but a really “‘wealthy” people will continually 
use its wealth more largely in demanding commodities which, 
instead of or in addition to machine-work, embody the fine and 
skilled handicraft of men and women who put taste and cunning 
into their work in order to meet and satisfy the individual needs of 
the consumer. This is the essential difference between “art” and 
machine work in industry, that the economy of the machine con- 
sists in turning out large quantities of certain common forms, 
while “art” stamps each piece of work with some individuality 
of workmanship appealing to a corresponding individuality of the 
consumer. 

But, while mechanical and routine industries are needed and 
must remain, the workers in them must be relieved from this 
excessive domination. This is the real meaning of the demand for 
shorter hours, embodied in the “eight hours” movement,—the 
demand for such leisure as will leave the routine worker time and 
energy to educate and use his finer individual faculties. Such 
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leisure may be abused by the workers, as it is too often abused by 
the leisured rich; but it is essential for their education and their 
social progress that the conditions of self-development shall be 
secured for them. 

The gist of Ruskin’s teaching may be brought home in another 
way, by linking him with Caryle, Emerson, and other representative 
men in protest against the vice of the age, which is commonly, 
though not accurately, styled materialism. The tendency of the 
gospel of commercialism has been to make men “covetous 
machines”’ : it is acquisitiveness or the quantitative lust, rather than 
materialism, that rightly expresses the defect. The prevalent 
forces of the age make for quantitative as opposed to qualitative 
valuations. The same false economy of resources pervades indi- 
vidual and national life, for it is substantially the same choice of life 
which is set before the individual and the nation. A man may 
either devote himself to continual extension of his dominion over 
things outside himself, adding barn to barn, field to field, and 
expressing his individuality in increased amounts of external 
possessions: or he may find the treasure within himself, and, con- 
tent with such external means as are of intrinsic service for 
cultivating his interests and faculties, he may devote his thoughts 
and time to self-development in the widest, most varied, and most 
generous sense of the term. It is the common choice between 
getting more and becoming more, between exercising authority 
over others (“the essence of wealth consists in authority over 
others”) and in exercising authority over oneself. 

The same choice of life awaits the nation: the same lust of 
quantitative dominion, the same preference of extensive to inten- 
sive civilization. As in the individual this lust commonly disguises 
itself as “thrift” and “industry,” so collective greed poses as 
patriotism, takes the finest of cloaks to cover the meanest of vices. 
No one saw more keenly, or denounced more vigorously, such 
abuses of language than Ruskin. 

“There are masked words prowling and skulking abroad, I say, 
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which nobody understands, but which everybody uses, and most 
people will also fight for, live for, and even die for, fancying they 
mean this or that of things dear to them; for such words wear 
chamelion cloaks of the colour of the ground of every man’s fancy ; 
on that ground they lie in wait, and rend him with a spring from 


°, 9 


it. 


Such a word is “‘ Patriotism,” when, instead of love of our own 
country, it comes practically to mean hatred of other countries, 
instead of being preservative of our own nationality, it becomes a 
destroyer of other nationalities. No one grasped more clearly the 
origin and nature of this false economy of national life. Ina score 
of passages of Unto this Last, Munera Pulveris, and Fors, his keen 
analytic genius probes the characteristic disease of modern politics, 
the accumulation of superfluous wealth, arising from inequitable 
distribution, flowing beyond the borders of our national control, 
and establishing a commercial internationalism in the teeth of 
political nationalism. John Ruskin saw the arising of those forces 
which threaten everywhere the degradation of the life of nations 
by permitting organised cliques of private adventurers in trade 
and finance to impose a policy, and to plunge their nation into war 
to gain new markets or to secure past investments. Ruskin’s 
scathing sermon on the text, “It is entirely capitalists’ wealth which 
supports unjust wars.”* may be commended to the attention of 
those Englishmen who to-day are fond of quoting and distorting 
his guarded and qualified eulogy of defensive and chivalrous war- 
fare in A Crown of Wild Olive. 

It is characteristic of Ruskin that he should realize the most 
flagrant vice of his age in a contradiction between its formal ethics 
of Christianity and its practical ethics of life. The following 
rendering of the most important passages of the Sermon on the 
Mount in their ancient and modern versions is not so well known 
to readers of Ruskin as it deserves to be. 


* Essay on “ Usury,” in On the Old Road, vol iii. 
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ANCIENT. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger 
for righteousness, for they shall be 
filled. 

Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of 
God. 


MODERN. 


Blessed are the rich in flesh, for 
theirs is the Kingdom of Earth. 

Blessed are they that are merry, and 
laugh the last. 

Blessed are the proud in heart, they 
Aave inherited the earth. 

Blessed are they which hunger for 
unrighteousness, in that they shall 
divide its mammon, 

Blessed are the merciless, for they 
shall obtain money. 

Blessed are the foul in heart, for 
they shall see no God. 

Blessed are the warmakers, for they 
shall be adored by the Children of 
Men. 


It is almost inevitable that the destructive and critical forces of 
such a teacher should operate more quickly and with more present 
recognition than the constructive. Ruskin belongs to that order 


of great originative geniuses who, to quote an American thinker, 
“carry in their brains the ovarian eggs of the next generation’s or 


next century’s civilization.” It is the twentieth century that 
belongs to Ruskin and to the Spirit which he represents. 

I make no apology for thrusting before you the most bitterly 
contentious doctrines of John Ruskin. For there is a danger 
lest certain external charms of art and literary culture, which he 
himself valued lightly, should be permitted to overlay and hide 
his special teaching, and that Ruskin Societies should spring up in 
which thoroughly conventional ladies and gentlemen may encourage 
themselves in enjoying the beauty of form, the rich colouring and 
the culture of his books, while they contemptuously set aside what 
they term the extravagance of thought, the heterodoxies in politics, 
economics and religion, the “chimerical” suggestions of reform. 

John Ruskin is dead. But he needs no mealy-mouthed apologists 
or graceful eulogists. The qualities by which he will live and 
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work upon the hearts and intellects of coming generations are 
those very qualities of extravagance and heterodoxy; his most 
practical forces will be those “chimeras,” his deepest truths those 
which are most unpopular. 

Rightly understood John Ruskin is a revolutionist, and of a 
most practical order, though he wrought neither with bombs nor 
votes. He came to thrust a sword into the harness of our national 
self-complacency, to exasperate conflicts of ideas and policies, to 
stir the passion and awaken the understanding of a sluggish and 
besotted people. 

Above all things, then, let us refrain from insulting his memory 
by regarding him as a beautiful word-painter, a graceful, though 
perverse art-critic, and an amiable moralist, who means very well 
but was carried away by passion and must not be taken very 
seriously. 

Let us take Ruskin seriously, for the more seriously we take 
him, the more we shall make out of him, and the more he will make 
of us. 
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The above is a facsimile of Mr. Ruskin’s remarks upon the 
‘Best Hundred Books” compiled by Lord Avebury, then Sir John 
Lubbock. In returning the list, Mr. Ruskin wrote: “ Putting 
my pen lightly through the needless, and blottesquely through the 
rubbish and poison of Sir John’s list, I leave enough for a life’s 
liberal reading, and choice for any true worker’s loyal reading. I 
should add one quite vital and essential book—Livy (the two first 
books), and three plays of Aristophanes (Clouds, Birds, and Plutus). 
Of travels, I read myself all old ones I can get hold of ; of modern, 
Humboldt is the central model. Forbes (James Forbes in Alps) 
is essential to the modern Swiss tourist—of sense.” 





SUGGESTIONS FOR RUSKIN READING CIRCLES, 


1.—Begin the study of Ruskin with: (1) Sesame and Lilies, 
(2) Unto this Last, (3) Fors Clavigera. Ruskin himself says in 
the Preface of 1882 to Sesame and Lilies, that if that book be 
‘“‘ read in connection with Unto this Last, it contains the chief truths 
I have endeavoured through all my past life to display, and which, 
under the warnings I have received to prepare for its close, 1 am 
chiefly thankful to have learnt and taught.” 

2.—Appoint a definite portion to be studied beforehand, for 
each meeting. 

3-—Do not attempt too much at a time. Do not leave a 
passage until what Ruskin means by it is quite clear to you. We 
have not read an author till we have understood what he means. 

4.—Ruskin’s use of words is an intensely accurate one—based 
on their derivation, and on their use by great writers. It is there- 
fore often not identical with the way they are used in newspapers 
and other careless writing. If you think Ruskin wrong, it is quite 
likely that this is the reason in nine cases out of ten. 

5.—When a Reading Circle is commencing the study of any 
book, it is advisable that a lecture should be given, in which the 
chief points of the book should be clearly brought out. Write 
to the Honorary Secretary if you cannot get a lecturer. 

6.—Members should, at the meetings of the Circle, be ready 
without urging, to say what points have chiefly impressed them 
in the portion last studied, and to show why they have done so. 
Difficulties should be stated and discussed. Each one should take 
part in this. 

7.—The leader of the Circle should at the meetings read aloud 
the notes (from Saint George or elsewhere) on the part under con- 
sideration. Members should follow these Notes, comparing them 
with the context. They should also do their best to read what is 


recommended in these Notes, and to consult any books referred 
to. 
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8.—Never mind how s/ow/y you read, so long as you do read. 
To make one great and true idea in a year your own, is rapid 
progress. 
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NOTES ON SESAME AND LILIES. 
By the Rev. J. B. Booth. 


“If read in connection with Unto this Last, it (Sesame and 
Lilies) contains the chief truths I have endeavoured through all 
my past life to display, and which, under the warnings I have 
received to prepare for its close, I am chiefly thankful to have 
learnt and taught” (Preface, 1882). 

The above sentence should be a sufficient recommendation to 
Reading Circles to commence their study of Ruskin with Sesame 
and Lilies, followed by Unto this Last. 

Sesame and Lilies consists of two lectures,* of which the first, 
“Sesame,” or “ Kings’ Treasuries,” was delivered by Ruskin in 
1864, at Manchester, in aid of a library for an Institute in that 
city. Its subject is, “the majesty of the influence of good books, 
if we know how to read them.” The second lecture, “ Lilies,” 
or “ Queens’ Gardens,” was also delivered in the same month, in 
aid of some schools in Manchester. Its subject is, “ the majesty 
of the influence of good women, if we know how to honour 
them.” All the pleading of both lectures depends on the assurance 
“that there is such a thing as essential (1.¢., fundamental) good 
and as essential evil in books, in art, and in character, and that 
this essential goodness and badness are independent of epochs, 
fashions, opinions, or revolutions” (Preface, 1882). 

Ruskin wrote two Prefaces to this book—one in 1871, the 
other in 1882. “It is,” he says (Crown of Wild Olive—Intro- 
duction), ‘“‘one of my bad habits to put half my books into 
Preface.” It is, therefore, one of his readers’ good habits to 
study the Prefaces with close attention. 


* A third, “The Mystery of Life,” is added in some editions, 
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NOTES ON THE PREFACE OF 1871.* 


5. THE LETTERS BEGUN . . OF Encianp. Fors 
Clavigera, or Letters to the Workmen and Labourers of Great 
Britain. 

FIERY LIGHT OF RECENT EVENTS: The Franco-German War, 
July, 1870—January, 1871. 

Orissa: (S.W. part of Bengal). In ancient times one of the 
Kingdoms of India. 

6. Luminous: “ Favoured with a special /ight of knowledge.” 

IMMACULATE AND FINAL VERITY: Read the opening para- 
graphs of “The Lamp of Truth” in Seven Lamps. 

‘THE MOST ABSTRUSE OF ALL POSSIBLE SUBJECTS : i.e., Theology. 

8. ‘THe Licut or Morninc ”’—Youth. 

SoLennis : The word furnishes a good example of the close 
study of words recommended in Sesame,* 15—1g. It is a com- 
pound Latin word derived from Solus, a/one, in the sense of complete, 
and Annus, 4 year. Its meaning here is “sacred, solemn.” The 
links from one meaning to the other are that which takes place 
when the year is complete: annual: established: appointed: appointed 
as a religious observance: sacred. 

10. Vurtcar: Means here “common” or “ordinary,” as is 
obvious from the context. Elsewhere it is another matter, ¢.g., 
“In an interesting letter for ‘Self and Mates,’ a Manchester work- 
ing man asks me whether I mean by vulgarity ‘commonness.’ 
I do not mean by vulgarity, commonness. A daisy is common 
and a baby not uncommon. Neither is vulgar. He says also 
that he and his mates must do many things in a hurry. I know 
it. But do they suppose such compulsion is a law of Heaven? 
or that, if not, it is likely to last?” (Fors Clavigera, xxv., final 
note.) 

18. Menaceres (Fr.): “Housewives.” Premiéres representa- 
tions: “‘first,” i.e., Private “views” (of pictures, 8&cc.). | Mobiliers 


* Omitted in some Editions. 
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NOTES ON “SESAME AND LILIES.” 


(Fr.): movables, i.e., “furniture.” Vaudevilles (Fr.): “Light 
comedies.’ ‘The word is a corruption of old French Vau de Vire, 
the native valley of Oliver Basselin, a Norman poet of the 15th 
century, who originated a certain kind of convivial songs which he 
called after his native valley. Anonymas (Greek): ‘Nameless 
ones,” i.e., members of the demi-monde. Emeutes (Fr.): Out- 
breaks. Vous étes. . . vérité: “Youare English; we believe 
you. English women always speak the truth.” 

Sic (Latin): “thus.” Used as here, this word means that 
what might seem only a printer’s error, is not so. “Pretty” in 
the sentence should be prettily.” The mistake is mot the printer’s. 

19. As Exvtesmere. . . . Grertcnen. A reference to 
Companions of my Solitude, by Sir Arthur Helps. A note would 
be useless. Read chapters 6 and 7 in that fascinating book. 

(Note) An (Phile—pronounce like Filey): The feminine or 
the Greek adjective ®iAo¢ (philos) which means “dear,” ‘‘ beloved.” 
The reference is to his cousin, Miss Joanna Ruskin Agnew, after- 
wards Mrs. Severn. 

20. Mepea. There are frequent references in Ruskin and in 
most great writers, to the Greek myths. There are no stories 
like these Greek stories. Here again, notes are useless, not being 
Greek stories. The best note is to tell you to read, e¢.g., Myths 
of Hellas (translated from the German of Professor Witt, by 
Francis Younghusband: published by Longmans at 3s. 6d.) ; 
Tanglewood Tales, by Nathaniel Hawthorne (price 1s.) ; Kings- 
ley’s Heroes. In all these the myths are charmingly told. Any 
classical dictionary relates them also, though in matter of fact 
fashion. 

THE DAUGHTER OF Heropias: See St. Matthew xiv., 1-12. 

Guipo Guinicetii, A.D. 1220—1276: The greatest poet of 
his day. Of a noble family of Bologna, in Italy. He married a lady 
named Beatrice. Two years before his death he attached himself to 
the Imperialists, and was exiled. Hardly anything more is known 
of his life. There are echoes of his poetry in Dante, A.D. 1265— 
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1321, who bestows high praise on Guinicelli, whom he represents 
himself as meeting in Purgatory, e.g. :— 


‘* Who was a father to me, and to those 
My betters, who have ever used the sweet 
And pleasant rhymes of love.” 
Purgatory, Canto 26. 
And again, 


“Those dulcet lays’”’ I answered “ which, as long 
As of our tongue the beauty does not fade, 
Shall make us love the very ink that traced them.” 
Ibid. 


And again in the Vita Nuova, 


“ Love and the gentle heart are one same thing 
Even as the Wise Man in His ditty saith.” 


The “ Wise Man”’ is Guido Guinicelli, and his ditty, The Gentle 
Heart. Translations of some of Guinicelli’s poems, including The 
Gentle Heart, will be found in D. G. Rosetti’s Dante and his 
Circle. 

Why does Ruskin say that in “all that is strongest and deepest 
in him that fits him for his work and gives light and shadow to his 
being he has sympathy with Guido Guinicelli?” To answer this 
question compare “ Lilies’’ and the noble view it gives of the power 
of woman and of love, with, ¢.g., Guinicelli’s Gentle Heart, and 
the Sonnet entitled, “ He will praise his lady.” And, further, do 
not the following lines from Guinicelli’s sonnet on ‘‘ Human Pre- 
sumption ” contain one of the chief truths which Ruskin sets him- 
self to enforce both in his writings on Art, and in those on Poli- 
tical Economy ? 


“T therefore say, that sin can even estrange 
Man’s very sight, and his heart satisfy 
To live as lives a sheep upon the field.” 


Marmon et (Jean Francois) 1723-99. A well-known French 
writer, chiefly remembered now, from his Contes Moraux, published 
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in 1761, in the French journal, Le Mercure, “exquisitely finished 
tales,” as Ruskin calls them. He wrote also Bé/isaire, a kind of 
romance and (in defence of his advocacy of religious toleration) 
Les Incas. His autobiography, Mémoires, is also well-known. In 
Fors Clavigera he is often quoted and praised. You should read 
especially, Letters xiv, 10-18 ; xvii, 12-18 ; xxi, 18-21; xl, 73-4. 

There is a translation of the Contes Moraux (Moral Tales), by 
George Saintsbury (published by Allen, 6/-), with an excellent 
introductory account of Marmontel. 

Why does Ruskin say that ‘in his constant natural temper 
and thoughts of things and of people he has sympathy with Mar- 
montel?’’ The Mémoires of Marmontel show that he had a great 
love for the beauty of nature, and that the natural characteristics 
of his birth-place, had a great effect in moulding his character. 
He values a well-spent and useful life far above mere worldly 
success; he has a strong sense of truth and justice, and he is a 
close student of the meaning of words. Some of the chief aims 
of Ruskin’s Political Economy, are to be found as it were in 
the “sweet simplicity” of practice, in Marmontel’s Tales—see 
especially, Fors, xvii, 12-18. 

Dean Swirt—1667-1744. The great master of English satire, 
a man of “intense and glowing mind.” Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. For details see the article in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, by Leslie Stephen. Among his writings are Gulliver's 
Travels, Tale of a Tub, Battle of the Books, etc. 

Why does Ruskin say that “in his enforced and accidental 
temper, and thoughts of things and of people, he has sympathy 
with Dean Swift?” Because the Dean was a fearless exposer of 
the shams and hypocrisies of his day: because he had a great 
‘scorn of fools”: and because, to quote the article above referred 
to, “‘his strongest personal affections involved him in a tragedy: 
and the country which he had served so generously, seemed to be 
sinking into ruins under the system which he had denounced.” 
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NOTES ON THE PREFACE OF 1882. 


Devcation. One of Ruskin’s works, published from 1875— 
1883. The sub-title he gives it is “Collected Studies of the 
Lapse of Waves and Life of Stones.” The book is chiefly on 
Geology, as exemplified by the Alps, and with Proserpina (on 
Botany), and Love’s Meinie, forms the commencement only of 
Ruskin’s contemplated writings on Natural History. 

Deucalion was the son of Prometheus, who, knowing that Zeus 
(Jupiter) intended to destroy men by a flood, advised Deucalion 
to save himself and his wife Pyrrha, by making a chest that would 
float on the waters. This was done, and Deucalion and Pyrrha 
were saved. After the flood, Zeus, taking pity on their loneli- 
ness, sent Hermes (Mercury), the Messenger of the Gods, to tell 
them that they might ask for anything they pleased, and he would 
grant it. They asked that the earth might be again re-peopled. 
Hermes then told them that when they had thrown behind them 
the bones of their grandmother, their wish would be granted. 
This was found to mean that they should throw the stones which 
lay on the earth over their shoulders. They did so, and every 
stone that Deucalion threw became a man, and every stone that 
Pyrrha threw became a woman. 

‘“‘ The best strength of a man is shown in his intellectual work, 
as that of a woman in her daily deed and character.”” Ruskin is 
a dire opponent of so-called “‘ women’s rights,” and of masculine 
occupations for women. He says, in Queens’ Gardens, p. 68, 
‘the woman’s power is for rule, not for battle—and her intellect 
is not for invention or creation, but for sweet ordering, arrange- 
ment, and decision.” 

Orpheus was regarded by the Greeks as the greatest poet and 
musician before Homer. The god Apollo gave him a lyre, and 
the Muses taught him to play upon it with such success, that he 
could charm the wild beasts with it, and cause trees and rocks to 


follow him. He married Eurydice, and when she died from the 
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bite of a serpent, he followed her into the lower world, where by 
the charms of his music he prevailed on Pluto to release her, but 
only on condition that Orpheus should not look round on Eury- 
dice till they had arrived in the upper world. The love of 
Orpheus for his wife was so great, however, and his joy so intense, 
that he could not forbear turning to see whether she was really 
following him. He did so, and she was immediately caught back 
to her former state. 

Read the Song in the Third Act of “ Henry VIII,” “ Orpheus 
with his lute.” Also, ‘‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Act 5, 
sc. I. 

The ancient astronomers held that after the death of Orpheus 
his lyre was, at the request of Apollo and the Muses, placed by 
Zeus among the stars. Hence the name of the constellation 
Lyra. 

TE cinitseniaitn of the fleetest attendants of Diana the goddess 
of the chase. Camilla was also a warrior. For a description of 
a “modern Camilla,” see Fors Clavigera, letter 66 (corres- 
pondence ). 

THESE UNTRIED INSTRUMENTS OF ACTION. The steam whistles 
and bicycles just alluded to. 

CoLLEGE EDUCATION FOR WOMEN—as at Girton (Cambridge) 
or Somerville College (Oxford). A new thing in 1882. 

OuT-oF-COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR MEN—.g., the “unattached” 
students at Oxford and Cambridge. Unattached, that is, to any 
College or Hall of the University. A new thing in 1882. 

PosITIVISM WITH ITS RELIGION OF HUMANITY—a quasi-religious 
system with every supernatural element omitted or ignored, and 
with an elaborate ritual for the worship of Humanity. It is the 
invention of the French philosopher Comte (1798—1857). It 
created some attention in England and had at one time a fol- 
lowing, including J. S. Mill, Herschel and others. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison is well-known as its chief exponent in the present day. 
It was humorously said not long ago that the whole of the 
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members of the Positive Church went to its meetings in a four- 
wheeler and returned in two hansoms, 

For an account of Comte and his philosophy, see Martineau’s 
Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. 1. 

The following passages bearing on Positivism or the Religion of 
Humanity are extracted from Fors Clavigera: 

“And this Psyche, or Soul, was held by the two great old 
masters of economy, that is to say, by Plato and David, the best 
property of all that a man had, except only one thing, which the 
Soul itself must be starved without, yet which you would never 
guess, my practical friend, if you guessed yourself into your grave, 
to be an article of property at all! The Law of God—of which 
David says, ‘My Soul fainteth for the longing that it hath unto 
Thy judgments,’ or in terms which you can perhaps better under- 
stand, ‘ The law of Thy mouth is dearer unto me than thousands 
of gold and silver.’” 

‘But indeed the market value of this commodity has greatly 
fallen in these times. ‘‘Damn the laws of God,” answered a City 
merchant of standing to a friend of mine, who was advising him 
the other day to take a little of that capital into his business. 

“ Then, finally, there is just one article of property more to be 
catalogued, and I have done. The Lawgiver Himself, namely, 
the Master of masters, whom when, as human dogs, we discover, 
and can call our own Master, we are henceforth ready to die for, 
if need be. Which Mr. Harrison and the other English gentle- 
men who are at present discussing in various magazines, the 
meaning of the word “religion” * (appearing never to have heard 
in the course of their education, of either the word “lictor,’ or 
‘‘ligature,”) will find is, was, and will be, among all educated 
scholars, the perfectly simple meaning of that ancient word; and 
that there can be no such thing, even for sentimental Mr. Harrison, 
as a religion of Manity, nor to the most orthodox hunting parson, 


* See “definition” quoted as satisfactory in Anthropological Magazine, * the belief in Spiritual 
beings,” which would make the Devil a religious person, inasmuch as he both believes and fears. 
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as a religion of Dogity; nor for modern European civilisation as 
a religion of Bitchity, without such submission of spirit to the 
Worshipped Power, as shall in the most literal sense ‘bind’ and 
chain us to it for ever.” —(Letter 70.) 


“We are now Human creatures, and must, at our peril, do 
Human—that is to say, affectionate, honest, and earnest work. * 
Farther, I found, and have always since taught, and do teach, and 
shall teach, I doubt not, till I die, that in resolving to do our work 
well, is the only sound foundation of any religion whatever: and 
that by that resolution only, and what we have done, and not by 
our belief, Christ will judge us, as He has plainly told us He will, 


(though nobody believes Him), in the Resurrection.” —(Letter 
76.) 


‘For instance, the Lippi, as I told you before, is a painting 


wrought in real Religion; that is to say, in the bringing of the 
heart in obedience to the conceived nature and laws of God. 

The Titian is wrought in what Mr. Harrison calls the Religion 
of Humanity: but ought more accurately to call the Religion of 
Manity, (for the English use of the word ‘humane’ is continually 
making him confuse benevolence with religion,)—that is to say, in 
the binding of the heart in obedience to the nature and laws of 
Man. 

And finally, the Velasquez is wrought in the still more developed 
Modern Religion of Dogity, or the obedience of the heart to the 
nature and laws of Dog: (the lovely little idol, you observe, 
dominant on velvet throne, as formerly the Madonna). Of which 
religion, as faithfully held by the brave British Squire, in its widest 

* This is essentially what my friend Mr. Harrison means (if he knew it) by his “ Religion of 


Humanity,”—one which he will find, when he is slightly more advanced in the knowledge “ of 


all life and thought,” was known and acted on in epochs considerably antecedent to that of modern 
Evolution. 
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Catholic form of horse-and-dog-ity, and passionately and tenderly 
indulged by the devoted British matron in the sectarian limitation 
of Lapdogity,—there is more to be told than Velasquez taught, or 
than we can learn to-day.”—(Letter 69). 


NEGATIVISM WITH ITS RELIGION OF CHAOS : negativism as 
opposed to the positivism just spoken of. An allusion to agnos- 
ticism which denies that man can attain to any certain knowledge of 
things divine, and which would thus make any definite form of 
religion a merely human imagination. 

REALISTIC OR MATERIALISTIC LITERATURE AND ART: literature 
and art based on the belief that matter, not mind, is the basis of 
the universe. The dissolute and vulgar literature and art which at 
present abounds is the direct outcome of such belief. The follow- 
ing extremely clever jeu d’esprit, by Mr. J. G. Phillimore, on 
Buckle, the famous author of 4 Hisuery of Civilization, will make 
the position clear :— 


This is the creed—let no man chuckle— 
Of the great thinker---Henry Buckle. 
“*T believe in fire and water, 

And in fate, Dame Nature’s daughter. 
Consciousness I set aside, 

The dissecting knife my guide. 

I believe in steam and rice ; 

Not in virtue nor in vice ; 

In what strikes the outward sense 
Not in mind nor providence ; 

In a stated course of crimes, 

In Macaulay and The Times. 

As for truth, the ancients lost her ; 
Plato was a great impostor. 

Morals are a vain illusion 

Leading only to confusion. 

Not in Latin nor in Greek, 

Let us for instruction seek. 
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Fools, like Bossuet, that might suit 
Who had better have been mute ; 
Let us study snakes and flies 

And on fossils fix our eyes. 

Would we learn what men should do, 
Let us watch the Kangaroo ! 
Would we know the mental march? 
It depends on dates and starch. 

I believe in all the gases, 

As a means to raise the masses. 
Carbon animates ambition ; 

Oxygen controls volition. 

Much that is sublime in men 

May be traced to nitrogen. 

And the body, not the soul, 
Governs the unfathomed whole.” 


The Mammoth—an extinct beast of the elephant tribe. 

The Dodo—a large bird now extinct—once found in Mada- 
gascar. 

PLato (B.C. 429-347)—the great Greek philosopher. His 
*Dialogues”’ contain the teaching of Socrates, the study of whose 


life and death and teaching is an education in itself. The chief of 
the “Dialogues” is the “ Republic” one of the very greatest of all 
books. ‘There are several good English translations, notably by 
Jowett, and by Davies and Vaughan. In Plato the philosophy and 
ethics of the heathen world are at their best. Ruskin was largely 
influenced by Plato* ; his outlook on life being strikingly similar 
on many points. 


* Note that in the preceding list of “ Best books” he recommends that “all” Plato should be 


read, 
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LECTURE I. 
SESAME. 


SzsaME—(pronounced Sesame, three syllables)}—An Eastern 
annual plant, the oily seeds of which are used in various ways for 
food. 

The words ‘open Sesame”’ are the charm by which the door of 
the robbers’ treasure cave in the famous tale of “Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves” flew open. Ruskin uses the word in this sense. 
Lecture I. is to indicate to the reader how to unlock the treasures 
of which great books are full. These are the “ Kings’ Treasuries.” 

Lucian—a Greek writer, who died about 200, A.D. The 
quotation which Ruskin places at the head of this lecture is from a 
comic dialogue of Lucian’s called ‘‘The Fisherman,” or ‘The 
Resuscitated Philosophers.” He had previously poured scorn on 
the many pretenders to philosophical knowledge who sheltered 
their own absurdities behind the honoured names of their great 
predecessors. It was to defend himself against the attacks of those 
he had ridiculed in the amusing “Sale of the Philosophers”’ that 
he wrote the “ Resuscitated Philosophers.” He represents them 
as having obtained a day’s leave from the gloomy lower world to 
come and accuse their libeller, Lucian, before a court held in the 
Temple of Minerva. Lucian defends himself by declaring that 
his attack is only against pretenders to philosophical knowledge 
—‘asses in lions’ skins.” He is acquitted, and suggests that these 
pretenders shall be brought before the same Court. To persuade 
them to appear, various methods are adopted, e.g., ‘‘ You shall each 
have a cake of Sesame and ten pounds.”” Some are represented as 
thrown from the Acropolis when their deceit is exposed, and 
others, who merely follow their own selfish gain under the guise of 
philosophy, are branded on the forehead with the mark of a fox 
or an ape. 

1. RecnanT: Reigning. 
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“Touch THE compass’: Cover the whole extent. 

2. Education, as Ruskin elsewhere says, is not a means of 
rising out of one’s position, but a means of finding out what true 
powers we have, and of using them truly, and finding happiness 
in so doing. It is the development of right human character and 

3. THE LAST INFIRMITY OF NOBLE MINDS: 


“ Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble minds), 
To scorn delights and live laborious days.” 
Milton’s Lycidas. 


“ Fame” here is Ruskin’s “ thirst for applause.” 

4. Mortrar— deadly” mortification: A condition in which 
healing is impossible, and death the unavoidable end. 

I AsSUME A LITTLE HONESTY: This is one of the cardinal 
principles of Ruskin’s “ Political Economy,” as distinguished from 
much so-called political economy current when Ruskin wrote these 
words, and current yet. The reader should read here the Preface 
to Ruskin’s Unto this Last. ‘“ Honesty is not a disturbing force, 
which deranges the orbits of economy; but a consistent and 
commanding force, by obedience to which—and by no other 
obedience—those orbits can continue clear of chaos.” 

“THAT IS NOT IN HUMAN NATURE”: Every scoundrel sets up 
as an authority on what he is pleased to call “human nature.” It 
is quite a common remark on any mean action, to hear that it is 
“human nature.”” What human nature really is, is a most im- 
portant and practical question. It lies at the root of all theology, 
and of much else. ‘ Know thyself,” as Ruskin somewhere says, 
“is ‘the proverb of proverbs—Apollo’s proverb and the sun’s.’ 
Is ‘human nature’ at the root good or evil? Is man, whatever 
be his shortcomings, made in ‘the image of God ’—blurred 
though it be—or is he not? What is the difference between 
human nature and, for example, devil nature? Let those who 
charge all kinds of disgraceful actions on ‘human nature’ tell us.” 
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Ruskin assumes always and altogether that ‘“‘ human nature ”’ is 
at the root good, not evil. Those who will not grant him this, 
will find themselves opposed to him at every turn. 

g. ‘THE NEWSPAPER MAY BE ENTIRELY PROPER AT BREAKFAST- 
TIME, BUT ASSUREDLY IT IS NOT READING FOR ALL Day :—If 
readers of Sesame and Lilies would take nothing more out of the 
book than this, it would as things stand, be much. The absurdly 
exaggerated importance attached by many people to newspapers 
and their ‘leading articles,” is a really serious matter to those 
who know how and why these productions are produced. Half 
an hour a day—preferably at night, not in the morning when 
the mind is fit for better things—is the most that should in any 
ordinary case be given to the newspapers. The feverish haste to 
know ‘‘the news” is only a bad habit. As to magazines, 
an hour a month is in most cases an hour wasted. The evil 
(and it is a great one), of the prevalent reading of these and of 
little else, is, that it destroys the power of reading real books 
which demand close attention and thought, and it ruins the 
appreciation of great writers. Carlyle hoped great things from 
teaching every one to read. The Education Acts have seen that 
every one Aas been taught to read. But it is of little avail, if it be 
not positively mischievous, unless the tons of rubbish issued by the 
press can be dealt with as rubbish, and not as a qualification for a 
baronetcy. 

10. In Queen of the Air, p. 106, Ruskin maintains that “the 
foundation of Art is in moral character,” and that “great Art is 
the expression, by an Art-gift, of a pure soul.” 

12. THost Exrystan Gates: Among the early Greeks and 
Romans the Elysian fields were the dwelling places of the blessed 
in the next world. 

Portieres (Fr.) : Gateways. 

Fausourc St. Germain: A part of Paris (formerly a suburb) 
in which the nobility and aristocracy live. 

(To be continued.) 
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was held at 15, Grosvenor Crescent, Hyde Park 

Corner, W., on Saturday, September 29th, 1900, at 

3 p.m., when there were present Mr. J. A. Hobson 

: * (in the Chair), Mr. R. Warwick Bond, Miss Brabrook, 

Mr. Foskett, Mr. Howarth, Mr. Newland, Mr. Paton, Miss E. 

Simpson, Mr. Warren, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Whitehouse, and the 
Honorary Secretary. 

The Report of the Executive Committee on the conditions of 
amalgamation of the Journal of the Union with the Journal (Saint 
George) of the Ruskin Society of Birmingham was received. 

The clauses of this report were considered one and by one, and 
it was resolved that the Council adopt the report of the Executive 
Committee, as amended by the Council, after the following motion 
had been put to the meeting and lost, viz. :— 

That the Report of the Executive Committee on the proposed 
amalgamation of the Ruskin Union fournal with Saint George of 
Birmingham, be published in the next issue of the Journal, and 
that this report be not adopted in its entirety before it has been 
discussed at a General Meeting of the Union. 

The Honorary Secretary reported that the first Congress of the 
Union had been held at Sheffield on the 21st and 22nd inst., and 
had been a great success. The members had been welcomed by 
the Lord Mayor of Sheffield in the name of the City. The Lord 
Mayor had also held a reception of members of Congress and 
others, which was attended by some five hundred people. The 
President had delivered his presidential address to a large audience 
in the Town Hall on the morning of the 22nd, and Mr, J. A. 
Hobson had lectured to the Sheffield Ruskin Club and to members 
of Congress in the afternoon. on “The Social Economics of 
Ruskin.” 
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